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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
Notice TO ARTISTS.—AIl Works of Paint- 


ing, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the 
ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACA DEMY, must be 
seat in on Monday, the 9th, or Tuesday, the icth of April next, 
after which tims no Work can possibly be received, nor can any 
Works be received which have already been publicly exhibited. 
PRAMES.—A!! Pictures and Drawings must be in Gilt Frames. 
Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide margins are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames as well as projecting 
mouldings may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation, they 
otherwise merit. The other Regulations necessary to be observed 
may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 
JOHN.PRESCOIT KNIGHT, R.A., See. 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case 
of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 


Wipe prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. 
ot dn eh 

RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
B GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
ef BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, trom Ten till Five. 
Admission 1s. ~ Catalogue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY is NOW 
OPEN from 9a.m. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 
ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sceretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET.— The Weekly Evening 
Meetings of the Members of the Royal Institution will be resumed 
on Friday, the 20th of April, at Half past Eight o'clock. The fol- 
lowing Courses will be delivered after Easter :—Biglit Lectures 
by Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., on Voltaic Electricity, on Tuesdays, 
commencing on the 17th of April. Eight Lectures by G, Scharf, 
Eoq., jun., F.S.A., F.R.S.L. (with Illustrations), on Christian Arf, . 
from the Earliest Period to Raphael and Mi¢hacl Angelo, qny 
Thursdays, commencing on the 19th of April. Eight Lectures by 











Dr. Du Bois-Reymond, on Electro-Physiology, on Saturdays, | ~ 


commencing on the 21st of April. The above Lectures will begin 

at Three o'slock in the afternoon. .Terms: One Guinea for each 

Courge; or Two Guineas for all-the Courses. ‘ . & 
JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec.R.Ie 


7% 
SECeTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF . LOM, 
DON.—GARDEN EXHIBITIONS. 

Nortce is hereby given, that the FIRST EXHIBITION of the 
Season will take place, by permission of Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for the Great Exhibition of 1851, in the GROUNDS of 
GORE HOUSE, on Wednesday, May 16. fi 

The Garden will be opened to the Public at Two o’clock, under 
the following regulations:—All Fellows of the Society will be 
admitted without Tickets, from half-past 12 till 6 o’clock, on 
signing their names in a book at the entrance. Visitors can be 

ted. ontx by Tickets, to be obtained by the personal or 
written Orders of Fellows of the Society. 

All Fellows who shall apply, on or before Monday, the 30th of 
April, may obtain at the Privitzcep rate of Three Shillings and 
Sixpence each, any number of Tickets not exceeding Thirty-six ; 
but no application for such Tickets will be received after that day. 
Fellows of the Society subscribing for Tickets at this price, will 
be allowed a clear week from the 30th April, during which they 
may claim them. After that period all the 3s. 6d. Tickets sub- 
scribed for, but not issued, may be cancelled. After the 30th of 
April, any further number of Tickets will be delivered to Fellows, 
on their personal application or written Order, at the price of Five 
8 each Ticket. 

All applications for Tickets must be made at the Society's Office, 
21, Regent Street. 

No Ticxers will be issued in Recent Srrezr on the Days of 
Exhibition. On those days Offices near the Garden Entrance will 
be opened at half-past 12 o’clock, for the issue of Tickets, at 7s. 6d. 
each ; but still under the Regulations above stated. 

frEectat Privitecr or Fetrows.—Fellows of the Society not 
only enter rree at half-past 12, but can also introduce two friends, 
wWitH TICKETs, at Gore House, Kensington Gore, May 16 ; at Chis- 
wick, June 20, and July 11. Or the Fellow’s power may be trans- 
ferred to a brother, sister, son, daughter, father, mother, or wife, 
residing in the Fellow’s house, provided the person to whom the 
transfer is made be furnished with a Ticket signed by that Fellow. 
That is to say, the power of entering early may be transferred, 
but nor the right to rree admissi 


TO AUTHORS. 

ROBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Pous- 
and 
req! 











LisuERr, 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly, begs to inform Authors 
rs.of MSS. coarse of publishing Works on any topic 
and i ai a 





i publicity, that he has at his 
command ample founts of type and machinery expressly adapted 
for printing Books, Pamphlets, Essays, Poems, &c., with the 
utmost despatch and economy. Instructions to Authors, with 
Ma of Type and sizes of pages, post free cn receipt of six 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 

Ors AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
borough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote th¢ inte- 


rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimatesand ever 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 4 


Now ready, gratis and post free, 
LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDLE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 


Circulation, and to bi 
2 Country Librarians and others,at 








Pact Maru.~Casiner Pictures anp Drawinas BY Britis 
RTISTS OF CELEBRITY. 


MESSRS. FOSTER AND SON announce that 
they are instructed by SAMUEL CARTER HALL, Esq.. 
E.S.A., Editor of the “‘ Art Journal,” to SELL BY AUCTION at 
the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on Monday, April 23, at 1 precisely, the 
ENTIRE COLLECTION of CABINET PICTURES and DRAW- 
INGS formed during a series of past years. To be sold to mect 
the costs arising from the action for libel, ‘‘ Hart v. Hall,” tried 
before Baron Alderson and a special jury at Warwick, on the 28th 
ultimo. An aut. graph letter from the Artists will accompany 
nearly each picture. 

Catalogues are preparing, and may be had seven days before the 
Sale, at Messrs. Foster's offices, 51, Pall Mall. The View will take 
place Friday and Saturday prior. 


R. KINKEL’S Classes for Ladies, in GERMAN 
and THE HISTORY OF ART, and Madume KINKEL'S 
Classes in SINGING AND HARMONY, will recommence after 
April 16, at their residence, 6, Eastbourne Terrace. Twelve Lec- 
tures in English, on the History of Modern Art from the Sixt: enth 
Century. An Advanced German Class for the History of German 
Literature during the Nineteenth Century, with Practice in Com- 
position and Conversation. Two German Evening Classes for 
Gentlemen. Particulars in the Prospectus, to be applied for to 
Dr. Kinkel, 6, Eastbourne Terrace, Paddington. 





UBLISHERS who desire to bring their an- 
nouncements before the Literary and Book-buyirg Classes 

in Manch ard the popul district sur ding it. will best 
attain their object by using as an advertising medium Tue Man- 
CHESTER WeExkty Apvenrriser, which has a circulation, according 
to the Government stamp returns for 1854, of 7625 copies of each 
impression, and which devotes a considerable space of each number 
to Reviews of New Books.—Advertisements and Books for Review 
can be sent to the Proprietors, Galt, Gent, and Co., 55, Market 








This day is published, post 8vo, price Five Shillings, 
THe LIFE of the Rev. ROBERT NEWTON, 
D.D. Ry THOMAS JACKSON. 

John Mason, 14, City Road, and 66, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


OTES ON SPONTANEOUS COMBUS- 
TION: an Appendix to “‘ Notes on the Causes of Fires in 
Buildings.” By WYATT PAPWORTH, Architect. 
_C. and E. Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 





Just published, foolscap 8vo, price 1s. 6d., by post 2s. 


A PLEA FOR PAINTED GLASS: being 
an Inquiry into its Nature, Character, and Objects, and its 
Claims asan Art. By FRAS. W. OLIPHANT. 


Oxford: John Henry Parker; and 377, Strand, London. 





Just published, 8vo, price 6d. 


N THE ECONOMICAL APPLICATIONS 
OF CILARCOAL TO SANITARY PURPOSES. A Lecture 
delivered at the R»yal Institution, Albemarle Street,on Friday 
evening, March 2, 1855, by JOHN STENHOUSE, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bar. holomew’s Hospital, London. 
London: Samuel Highley, 32, Ficet Street. 


MNHE FERNS NATURE-PRINTED.—New 
Work edited by DR. LINDLEY. This day is published, in 
large folio, price 6s., the First Part, containing Three Plates, of 
THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, illus- 
trated by Nature-Printing. With Descriptions of the Indigenous 
Species and Varieties, by THOMAS MOORE, Fsq., F.L.8. 
The Work will be issued Monthly, price 6s., consisting of Three 
Plates, and will be completed in about 16 Parts. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








Street, Manchester. 
ja QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCIL., 
F will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 

J ‘ t ConTeNTs. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
VENETIAN DESPATCHES—EMBASSY to HENRY VIII. 
Ill. MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
IV. THE FORESTER. f } 
V. FOOD AND ITS ADULTERATIONS. 

VI. DEATH OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS, 
VII. SIR RICHARD.STEELE. 
VHI. PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

John Murray, Albemarie Strect. 


. Price ls. - 


bee NATIONAL MISCELLANY for APRIL 
conthins:—1. The Possibilities of an Invasion of India by 
the Russians.—2. Army Reforms. Promotion.—3. Birds and their 
Associations. No. II.—4. The Parisian Charlatan.—5. The Militia 
Bill.—6. Notices:—Lectures on the History of the Turks.—The 
Old Chelsea Bun-House.—Constable’s Miscellany of Foreign Lite- 
rature.—The Castle Builders; or, The Deferred Confirmation.— 
Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie.—7. Poetry. 
At the Office, No. 1, Exeter Street, Strand, London. 


Il. 








This day is published, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


OME ACCOUNT of Mrs. CLARINDA 
SINGLEHART. By the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” With 
Frontispiece. ¢ 


By the same Author, 

CHERRY AND VIOLET. In antique. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. Ditto. 
CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. With 


coloured Frontispiece. 


MADAME PALISSY. Ditto. 
MARY POWELL. In antique. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Uniform. 
MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Ditto. 


Arthur Ifall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





CHEAP EDITION OF LADY MORGAN’S WORKS. 

Just ready, in 2 vols., post Svo, price 3s. 6d. each, bound, 
yromax AND HER MASTER : a History 
of the Female Sex from the Eartiest Period. 

““ Lady Morgan has in these volumes undertaken to investigate 
the position which Woman should occupy in Society. She has 
subjected the pages of history to a rigorous moral analysis.”"— 
ATHEN ZUM. 

Just published, in One Vol., price 2s. ¢d., uniform with the above, 


LADY MORGAN’S LIFE AND TIMES 
OF SALVATOR ROSA. 
London : David Bryce, 48, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY SIR G. C. LEWIS. 
This day, Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s, 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE CREDIBILITY 
OF FARLY ROMAN HISTORY. By the Right Hon. 
SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M.P. 
By the same Author, 
-ON THE METHODS OF OBSERVATION 
AND REASONING IN POLITICS. Two Voiumes, 28s. 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY 
IN MATTERS OF OPINION. Is. 6d. 
With Notes. 


5s. 6d. 





es for cash. 
Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


FABLES OF BABRIUS. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





MR. W. ELFE TAYLER’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, price 5s., feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 


EOLOGY; ITS FACTS AND ITS FIC- 
TIONS ; or, The Modern Theories of Geologists contrasted 
TAYLER, Author of * Hippolytusy” "The Dead Sea.” =} 
‘Author of “ polytus,” ‘The 
and its Crimes,” &e. ‘ 
“There are no calculations more doubtful than those of the 
geologist."—OLp Rep Santsroxe. 


and 8 





i, 65, Paternoster Row. 


. aust Pabliahed, ge 8vo, handsomely bound in boards, and 
s ing an elegant volume, price 12s. 6d. 
YRA HELLENICA; or, Translations into 
Greek Iambic Verse. By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Cheltenham Grammar School. 

The above work, forming a complete and regularly arranged 
KEY TO THE EXERCITATIONES IAMBICZ, can be obtained 
by Jeachers alone, upon application to the Author, either directly 
or through a Bookseller, the price being inclosed in the form of 2 
post-office order, made payable to Jonn Warerworts, Esq., 
Secretary of the Cheltenham Grammar School. 








Juat published, 
DICTIONARY OF THE CIRCASSIAN 


LANGUAGE. In Two Parts:— 
ENGLISH—CIRCASSIAN—TURKISH, and 
CIRCASSIAN—ENGLISH- TURKISH. 

Containing all the most neces:ary words for te Traveller, the 
Soldier, and the Sailor; with the exact pronunciation of each 
word in the English character. By Dr. L. LOEWE, Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. 
To be had of the Author, 4, Buckingham Place, Brighton. 
Price One Guinea. 





Second Edition (with considerable additions), with a coloured 
late, price 2s. 6d. 


HE ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL for 1855, 
comprising :— 
Notices of the New British Insects detected in 1854 ; 
Instructions for Collecting, Preserving,and Arranging Insects; and 
An Address to Young Entomologists at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Rugby. snd at all other Schools. 

* We earnestly recommend. this little pocket volume to our 
readers, and believe that any one buying it will consider his half- 
crown well laid out.”—Nartvaratist. 

London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row, and to be had of 
all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just Published, price 3s. 6d.; by post ds. 


TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAM- 
MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Author 
of‘‘ The System forthe Cure of Defective Articulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., &. 
‘‘Mr. Hunt’s cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.”’ 
—ATHENZUM. 
*« The mass of evidence is sufficientto satisfy the most sceptical.’’ 
—Mornine Post. 
** A valuable treatise.”"—Jonn Butt. 
London: Longman and Co.; and by post only from the Author, - 
at his Institution fur the Cure of Impediments in Speech, No. 8, 
New Burlington Street (late of Regent Street). 





Early in May will be published, large Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
Translated from the Original Latin and French, Vol. I. of 


HE LETTERS OF. JOHN CALVIN. With 
Historical Notes by Dr. JULES BONNET, Professor in the 
University of France. 
{An Edition of the French portion of Calvin’s 
has lately appeared in Paris, and may be had from the 
of the English Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s., or per post, 13s.) 
Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton 
‘Adams, and Co, p 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CCVI. APRIL, 1855. 8vo, 6s. [On the 17th instant. 





CoNTENTS, 
1. SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
2. SIBERIA. 

3. ENGLISH SURNAMES. 

4. THE CORRECTION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 
§. HUC’S TRAVELS IN CHINA, 

6. PASCAL PAOLI. 

7. THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

8. AUTOCRACY OF THE CZARS. 

9. LORD BROUGHAM ON CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 
10. ARMY REFORM. 


2. 
TEGOBORSKT’S COMMENTARIES 


on the PRODUCTIVE FORCES of RUSSIA. Vol. I., 8vo, lds. 
3. 
The UNITY of WORLDS and the 


PHILOSOPHY of CREATION. By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, 
M.A., V.P.B.S., &c. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


4. 
SISTERS of CHARITY, CATHOLIC 


and PROTESTANT, ABROAD and at HOME, By Mrs, JAME- 
SON. Fcap. Svo, 4s. 


8. 
The CHRIST of HISTORY: An Argu- 


ment grounded in the Facts of His Life on Earth. By the Rey. J. 
YOUNG, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


6. 
The ANGLER and his FRIEND; or, 


Piscatory Colloquies and Fishing Excursions. By JOHN DAVY, 
M.D.,F.R.8S. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


7. 
HISTORY OF THE SAPPERS AND 


MINERS. By T. W. J. CONNOLLY, Quartermaster-Sergeant of 
the Corps. With 17 coloured Pilates. 2 vols. 8yo, 28s, 


8. 


HISTORY OF WOMAN. By S8. W. 


FULLOM, Author of “ Marvels of Science.” Second Edition. 
2 vols., post 8yo, 21s, 


9. 
METRICAL CHRONOLOGY. By the 


Rey. J. H. HOWLETT, M.A. Fifth Edition, with Additions, 
Post Syo, 7s. 


Announcements for April. 


x. 
RUBY EDITION OF MOORE’S 


POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 yol., with Portrait. Post 8vo, 
12s, 64, (At the end of Aprit 


xi, 
THE PHASIS OF MATTER; or, the 
i jes and Applications of Modern Chemistry. By T. LIND- 
LEY KEMP,M.D. 2 vols. crown 8yo, (At the end of April, 





xIr, 
LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPZDIA OF 
PLANTS. Corrected to 1855 by Mrs. LOUDON and GEORGE 
DON, F.L.8. 8vo, with 10,000 Woodcuts, At the end of Aprit. 


xIrr. 
THE REV. W. J. CONYBEARE’S 


ESSAYS, BOCLESIASTICAL AND SOCIAL, from the “ Edin- 
burgh Review.” 8vo. (At the end of April, 


xIv. 
The CALENDAR OF VICTORY. By 


MAJOR JOHNS, BR.M., and LIEUT. P. H. NICOLAS, R.M. 
Feap. 8vo. 


xv. 
THE LITURGICAL CLASS-BOOK: A 


Series of Reading Lessons on Bek Coen Seer: By 
J. JONES,C.M. 12mo, ls. 6d. (Neat week. 


XVI, 

THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER ON 
THE SCIENCE OF FAMILIAR THINGS. By T. TATE,F.R.A.S. 
With Woodcuts. PartsI.to III. 18mo, Is. each. 

xvi. 
The Traveller's Iibrary. Part 82, 

PRINTING: its Antecedents, Origin, 
and Results. 16mo, One Shilling. [On the inst. 


London; Lonaman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 





SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 








Now ready, Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised, with 750 Woodcuts, 8vo, 14s, 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY; 


OR, THE 
ANCIENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
As Klustrated by its Creological Monuments, 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 


“Tt is now more than three years since the appearance of the last Edition. In that interval the science of Geology has 
been advancing as usual at a rapid pace, making it desirable to notice many new facts and opinions, and to consider their 
bearing on the previously acquired stock of knowledge. In my attempt to bring up the information contained in this 
Treatise to the present state of the science, I have added no less than 200 new illustrations, and 140 new of 
which, if printed separately and in a less condensed form, might have constituted alone a volume of respectable size,” 


Author's Preface, 





Also, Ninth and revised Edition, Woodcuts, 8vo, 188, 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 


OR, THE 


MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
As Elustratioe of Creology. 





Also, Third and Cheaper Edition, Map, 4 vols, post 8vo, 6s, each, 


LYELL’S TWO VISITS 


NORTH AMERICA, CANADA, AND NOVA SCOTIA: 
CHith Ceslogical Obserbations. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 








This day, Third Edition, with additional llustrations, 2 vols, post Svo, 30s, 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 


(THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS.) 


‘| FROM THE AGE OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KUGLER, 
Epitep, wita NOTES, sy SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE, R.A. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


WITH 150 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE SCHARF, 





Uniform with the above, post 8vo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 


THE GERMAN AND DUTCH SCHOOLS) 
_ FROM THE GERMAN OF KUGLER. 
Eprrep, witx NOTES, sy SIR EDMUND HEAD, Barr. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE SCHARF. 





Also, post 8vo, 12s, 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 


THE SPANISH AND FRENCH SCHOOLS) 


By SIR EDMUND HEAD, Barr. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE SCHARF. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


aan a. i - e . . oe le es 
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REVIEWS. 


— 


emoirs of the Right Honourable Richard 
—. San Be W. Torrens M‘Cullagh, 
Esq. 2vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
Sketches, Legal and Political. B Richard 
Lalor Sheil. Edited by M. W. Savage, 
Esq. 2vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
We seldom remember the loss of any public 
man to have caused more sincere and univer- 
sal regret than that of Mr. Sheil. From his 
first entrance into political life he had gradu- 
ally risen in the estimation of all classes of 
his fellow-countrymen; and his death was 
deplored as a national cog At first he 
was known only as an Irish demagogue, and 
the part he took in the Catholic ey 
made him unpopular with English Protes- 
tants. But when the admission of Catholics 
into Parliament had abated the asperity of 

lemical feeling, and when Sheil appeared 
in the British House of Commons, he was 
respected for the consistency of his political 
character, as well as admired for his talents 
and eloquence. In the later years of his 
life he filled various offices with ability and 
honour; and when sent to the Court of 
Florence as British minister—an appointment 
which jealous Protestants regarded with dis- 
satisfaction—he nobly appeared as the cham- 
pion of toleration; and the last act of his 
political career was his interference in behalf 
of Count Guicciardini, and other Italian Pro- 
testants, who were persecuted by the Tuscan 

vernment. At the very time his conduct in 
this affair was hailed with pleasure and pride 
in England, the news arrived of his death at 
Florence, after a few hours’ illness, on the 
25th May, 1851. The interval that has 
elapsed before the appearance of this biogra- 
ig memoir is longer than might have 
een desirable ; but we feel assured that the 
interest felt in Sheil’s history is unabated, 
and that Mr. M‘Cullagh’s work will be re- 
ceived with general satisfaction. It gives a 
clear and interesting narrative of the public 
events in which he took a prominent part, 
and a most fair and just view of his life and 
character. 

Richard Lalor Sheil was born near Water- 
ford in 1791. At the age of eleven he was 
sent to Kensington, to the school kept by 
M. de Broglie, son of the Marshal de Broglie, 
where most of the boys of the French emigrés 
of the u per classes were at that time sent. 

tom Kensington he went to Stoneyhurst 
College, of his residence at which place he 
afterwards ea most interesting remi- 
niscences, which appear in the volumes of his 
‘Legal and Political Sketches.’ In 1807 he 
entered at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
bg Rak: ng 1811, he began to keep terms 

incoln’s Inn, preparatory to being called 
to the Irish bar. <a , : 

“Durin _ residence in London he became a 
member of The Eccentrics, a debating club, to 
which Canning and several of his cotemporaries 
once belonged. His powers as a debater were 
probably much improved by his practice in this 
society, where a tone prevailed wholly different 
from that to which he had been previously accus- 
tomed, Fancy was less valued, and argument 
more, in the forensic club of Lincoln’s Inn than 
in the politico-religious society of Dublin Univer- 
sity. The moral atmosphere was less electric; but, 
othe intellect of the future lawyer, its air was 


bracing. 
“ His father’s brother, Richard, was then living 











in London, and during his first winter in the 
metropolis he appears to have resided with him. 
‘Uncle Dick’ was a good-natured man, but, like 
others of his family, somewhat choleric and fretful. 
The recent disturbances in Spain had compelled 
him to quit the land which had long been that of 
his adoption; and he had suffered at the same time 
certain pecuniary losses, which had not contributed 
to improve his temper. Uncle and nephew did 
but ill agree. The student was wayward, and not 
a little vain of his premature exploits in the dema- 
gogic line; while the old man was, doubtless, 
peevish about trifles, and disposed to be authori- 
tative in tone, without the possession of authority. 
After various little disputes and some noisy alter- 
cations, matters came at length to a crisis, and 
early in 1812, Richard the younger quitted his 
uncle’s roof, and betook himself to the paternal 
home. He soon repented, however, of this foolish 
quarrel. His father could not or would not 
supply him with the means of returning to London 
after Easter, and he began to fear lest he should 
lose the ensuing term. Meanwhile ‘ Uncle Dick’s’ 
anger passed away; he began, perhaps, to think 
that he had been somewhat too hasty, and he 
offered to receive his nephew as an inmate in his 
house once more.” 


Richard gratefully accepted the offer, and 
returned to London. ut he was now 
harassed with pecuniary difficulties, having 
been compelled to borrow money, especially 
during the time of the family differences. 
When the time came for being called to the 
bar, he hesitated to draw upon the dimi- 
nished resources of his father, and resolved 
to attempt to gain supplies by literary exer- 
tion. His fondness for the stage led him to 
dramatic composition. Of his earliest efforts 
in this line the biographer gives the following 
account :— 

‘* Adelaide was performed on the 23rd of May, 
1816, at Covent Garden, Mr. Young, Mr. C. 
Kemble, Miss O’Neil, and Miss Foote, sustaining 
the principal parts. Owing to some accidental 
circumstance, the house was thinly attended, and 
though many scenes excited applause, the perfor- 
mance, as a whole, went off flatly, and it does not 
appear to have been repeated. 

‘* During the winter of 1816, his thoughts were 
full of a second dramatic effort. The incidents he 
selected for the groundwork of the plot were taken 
from the tragic story of the oppression suffered by 
the Moors in Spain, previous to their final extirpa- 
tion. Persecution for political purposes, in the 
desecrated name of religion, had about this time 
been revived in the Peninsula, under Ferdinand 
VII., and the eager spirit which chafed daily at 
Catholic disfranchisement in his own land, gladly 
sought occasion to depict in unsuspected verse, the 
hatefulness of intolerance, as exhibited by a despot 
professing the Catholic creed. The interest of 
the play turns upon the love of Hemeya, the titular 
prince of the Moors of Granada, for the daughter 
of a Christian noble, who rejects his suit, as being 
that of an Infidel. Pescara, the tyrannical 
governor of the provinee, is, moreover, a rival, and 
to secure the unwilling hand of Florinda, produces 
a decree of Philip II., interdicting the marriage 
of a Mahomedan with a Christian, After a long 
struggle between his faith and his affection, 
Hemeya declares himself ready to conform. A 
revolt, of which it was intended he should be the 
head, is disconcerted by the discovery of his apos- 
tacy. Filled with remorse by the reproaches of 
the veteran counsellor of his youth, he endeavours 
to persuade Malec to fly, and subsequently joins in 
the attempt to rescue him when condemned to 
death by the Inquisition. The faithful Moor 
escapes, while Hemeya is made prisoner, and Flo- 
rinda is compelled to wed Pescara, as the only 
means of saving her lover's life, but dies by poison, 
that she may not violate her early vow. Hemeya, 
having slain his cruel rival, falls by his own hand. 

‘In the spring of 1817, there were rumours at 
Covent en, of an expected 





tragedy by the. 


author of Adelaide. The reputation of the young 
poet extended beyond the walls of the theatre, from 
the part he had already taken at public meetings 
in Ireland. Miss O’Neil expressed great interest 
in him, and augured well of future success. He 
came to town, accompanied by his young and 
accomplished wife, to whom he had been recently 
married, and an early day in April was named for 
the reading of the play. ‘ When he began to read 
The Apostate in the green-room, there was a dispo- 
sition,’ says Mr. Macready, ‘to smile at his very 
peculiar voice and manner, but its earnestness soon 
riveted attention, and the reading terminated to 
the satisfaction of all but myself, who had to under- 
take the disagreeable character of Pescara. I had 
met him the day before at Wallace’s chambers, 
and it was impossible to be in his company and 
not to like him, Our acquaintance soon ripened 
into friendship, which was never relaxed during 
his life,’ 

‘* After due preparation The Apostate was pro- 
duced on the 3rd May, 1817, Mr. Young, Mr, 
C. Kemble, Mr. Macready, and Miss O’Neil, sus- 
taining the principal parts. The anxiety with 
which an author witnesses the first representation 
of his play has passed into a proverb, and there 
never was any one, perhaps, who by natural tem- 
perament was doomed to suffer more intensely from 
the oscillations of hope and fear incident to such an 
occasion, than our youthful dramatist. With pain- 
ful solicitude he watched the performance during 
the first and second acts. All went well, however. 
There was some applause, no murmurs, and at 
length, sick of his own misgivings, and conscious 
perhaps that he betrayed a certain want of dignity 
in the irrepressible excitement of his look and 
manner, he betook himself to the green-room when 
the third act began, resolved to remain there during 
the remainder of the play. Few of its usual occu- 
pants were lingering there; and one of the atten- 
dants soon observed the restless author pacing 
with measured steps the estrade, or narrow plat- 
form, which was placed all round the room, and 
on which a continuous row of seats was specially 
devoted to the performers. For a time he seemed 
wholly unconscious that any one was present; he 
then suddenly stopped, and in a low tone ex- 
claimed, ‘Can you tell me, sir, about what time 
they generally begin to hiss tragedies at this 
house ?” 

«The suceess, however, was in eve 

complete. It ran through Miss O’Neil’s remain- 
ing nights of the season, and was resumed during 
the next. The character of Florinda was eminently 
suited to this distinguished actress, and seemed as 
if it had been specially written for her. Contrary 
to his anticipations, the part of Pescara, as 
sustained by Mr. Macready, afforded him ample 
opportunity for the development of powers which 
previously had hardly won their due meed of 
appreciation. All who remember this remarkable 
performance concur in opinion regarding it. 
Amongst them was one whose critical discrimina- 
tion and impartiality are alike beyond question. 
Ludwig Tieck, the German commentator on Shake- 
speare, describes himself as having been peculiarly 
attracted by the performance of a villain in one of 
Mr. Sheil’s tragedies. ‘This villain,’ he says, 
‘was admirably represented, and was indeed so 
vehement, truthful, and powerful a personation, 
that, for the first time since he had been in Eng- 
land, he felt himself recalled to the best days of 
German acting. If the young man continued in 
this style, he would go far.’ This opinion he 
repeated in 1839. It was by Mr. Young, who 
personated the character of Malec, that the lines 
were uttered regarding the Inquisition, which 
drew forth at the time the liveliest expressions of 
applause. vi a, te 

‘* Besides the gratification derived from its suc- 
cess, the publication and performance of The A pos- 
tate were productive of other advantages, not less 
acceptable. The copyright was purchased by Mr. 
Murray for 300/., and in his hands it 
through several editions, In addition to this, the 
author is said to have received 4001. from the 
managers of the theatre,” 
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Of his subsequent dramatic works a full 
history is given, from which we select a few 
brief extracts :— 


“¢ Bellamira was well received at first, and ap- 
pears to have been repeated frequently during the 
season of 1818. A sum of 300/. was received by 
the author from the theatre; and Mr. Murray 
became the purchaser of the copyright for 100J. 
Miss O’Neil, however, was not satisfied with the 
effect of the character she had to sustain, and in- 
timated to Mr. Harris, at that time lessee of the 
theatre, her indisposition to its performance being 
continued. * * * 

**On the 10th of February, 1819, was produced 
Evadne, which, both as regards poetic merit and 
originality of dramatic effect, has generally been 
considered the most successful effort of our author. 

* * * * * 


“The copyright was purchased by Mr. Murray 
for the sum of a hundred guineas, and the play 
went through many editions. From the theatre 
the author received four hundred pounds. As an 
acting play it has kept its place longer than any 
of the others. Of late years the principal part has 
frequently been sustained with great effect by Miss 
Helen Faucit; and the lovers of the modern drama 
in the United States have recently become familiar 
with EZvadne as performed by Miss Julia Dean.” 


In 1819 Sheil visited Paris, and became 
acquainted with Talma :— 


‘He found the great actor affable and frank, 
easy of access, and apparently pleased with the 
opportunity of talking to one who was well 
acquainted with English dramatic literature, and 
with the existing English stage. Talma under- 
stood the language of Shakespeare well, and had 
long cherished the idea that he would succeed in 
the representation in English of the leading cha- 
racters which he had himself seen Kemble play. He 
spoke of Kemble’s performances in a tone of the 
highest admiration, but doubted whether his voice 
would have been strong enough for the requite- 
ments of the French stage. He had studied 
Hamlet in particular, and one day, at Sheil’s re- 
quest, recited for him, as he conceived it ought to 
be delivered in representation, the celebrated 
soliloquy, ‘To be, or not to be,’ &c. There was 
much originality and impressiveness about it; it 
would not perhaps have altogether satisfied a 
London audience, ‘but a discriminating actor 
would have found in it much for study, and even 
for imitation. It was at once solemn and abrupt. 
The pauses were long, but the utterance was 
sudden, and occasionally precipitate. There was 
an earnestness, and, if I may so say, an impatient 
‘curiosity in his investigations of the mysteries of 
the grave, which he seemed to open and search 
like one looking for its secrets like a treasure in its 
dark and impenetrable depth. Yet there was no less 
of dignity in this impassioned scrutiny. He was 
more swift than hurried. The images appeared to 
pass, like the shadows of rapid clouds, over an 
elevated mind. He seemed to spring at once over 
the boundaries which separate us from futurity, 
and to traverse vast tracts of meditation in a single 
thought. It was not exactly consistent with our 
notions of Hamlet, but it was a noble portraiture 
of a man holding discourse with death.” 


The last two dramas written by Sheil met 
with less public success, but there were unto- 
ward incidents that helped to weaken the 

rformance. In The Huguenot, Abbott 

roke down; and the part prepared for Miss 
O'Neil had, in her absence, to be taken by 
another. Mr. Macready did all that was 
possible in favour of the piece, and afterwards 
thus wrote to the author :— 


“© Had Miss O’Neil performed the character of 
Margaret,’ says Mr. Macready, ‘I make no doubt 
that the success of the play would have equalled 
at least that of any of its predecessors. y own 
character was quite equal, in its power upon the 
audience, to the effect of my most successful ol 
“sondtions in other plays, but I was worse than 
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alone. Had it not been for the miserable mount- 
ing of it, it must have been eminently successful.’ 
* * s * * 


“Mr. Sheil thought, and perhaps with reason, 
more highly of The Huguenot, asa whole, than of any 
of his preceding dramatic works. Its failure was on 
this account all the more mortifying, and contri- 
buted in no slight degree to turn his ambition from 
a path which had proved to him beset with disap- 
pointment, though not unilluminated by success, 
into that for which he was undoubtedly better 
suited, and through which he was destined to reach 
a more enduring fame. He continued to take 
interest in matters connected with the stage. A 
new play, more especially when he was acquainted 
with the author, seldom failed to excite his curiosity 
and sympathy, and in the various fortune of those 
with whom he had become personally acquainted 
as performers, he continued to take no little con- 
cern. His intimacy with Mr. Macready subsisted 
without interruption during his life; and many 
who, as writers or as players, were associated in 
his memory with his own dramatic days, found in 
him a kind and considerate friend.” 


We must not omit an amusing scene that 
occurred in regard to the publication of his 
first play, Zhe Apostate :— 


‘*He was desirous of disposing of the copyright 
of his play, but was at first somewhat at a loss 
to whom he should offer it. The publishing world 
was to him a region still unknown. All he could 
do was to ask the names of the chief bibliopoles of 
the day, and take his chance of coming to terms 
with some of them. One day when passing along 
Piccadilly, the name of Hatchard caught his eye. 
‘A first-rate house, I’m told,’ he muttered to 
himself, as he stopped at the door, and made up 
his mind to enter. He was shown intw the private 
room, and in a few minutes found himself in the 
presence of the well-known publisher of orthodox 
divinity. ‘I have a work,’ hesaid, ‘which I wish 
to know if you will purchase,’ 

‘Serious, I presume, sir ?’ was the circumspect 
reply. 

ee Yes, decidedly ; rather too much so, perhaps ; 
but still one whose popularity I think you will 
admit may be anticipated, inasmuch as it has 
already made some noise—it is a tragedy.’ 

‘* Something between a shiver and asmile passed 
over the features of Mr. Hatchard as he gravely 
uttered the decisive words— ‘We, sir, print 
nothing but sermons.’ : 

**Qh, then, I need not waste your time nor 
my own ; for I, sir, write nothing but plays.’ ” 

In 1822 was commenced the well-known 
series of papers in the ‘ New Monthly Maga- 
zine,’ entitled Sketches of the Irish Bar. 
The first sketch, of Plunket, then Attorney- 
General, and afterwards Chancellor of Ire- 
land, was by Curran, who also gave the por- 
traits of O'Connell, Chief Justice Doherty, 
Mr. Sergeant Goold, and other legal notables 
of the time. Sheil’s share of the contribu- 
tions was not generally known, and in con- 
sequence of the joint authorship, papers have 
often been erroneously attributed to one or 
other of the writers. In an American reprint 
of the Sketches the whole of them are attri- 
buted to Sheil; and the editor had the impu- 
dence in his preface to pretend that the pub- 
lication was made with the sanction of Sheil 
himself. In. the two volumes now issued by 
the publishers of the Memoirs, a careful 
selection from Sheil’s contributions is made ; 
and the editor has added some acceptable 
notes explanatory of local allusions, or of 
circumstances with which readers of the pre- 
sent time are not likely to be familiar. e 
give an extract from one of the Sketches, 
not among the most highly finished, but pos- 
sessing interest from the subsequent political 
career of its subject, the present Lord Derby, 
then Mr. Stanley, Secretary for Ireland :— 





‘*Mr. Stanley displayed, in his very first rep. 
counter with Mr. O’Connuell, so much acu 
dexterity, fearlessness, and so much of that subdued 
and polite virulence which constitutes the hi 
merit in the sarcastic oratory of the House of Com. 
mons, that his antagonist-was taught to beware of 
him, and since that time nothing more has been 
heard of ‘shave-beggar,’ and of the other some. 
what contumelious designations which wer 
attached in the miscellany of tribunitian invectiy, 
to the Secretary for Ireland. Mr. Stanley gary 
still higher indications of ability in his reply tg 
Sir Robert Peel, and in a little while establisha 
his character as by far the ablest debater on th 
Treasury Bench. 

‘His progress in improvement was sin 
rapid: it was not that his faculties were much 
more fully developed, but that every night he 
acquired a still stronger confidence in his ow 
powers, and that consciousness of high talents 
which gives them so ample and so strong a wing. 
He who rises to speak with a beating heart, and 
retains the palpitation, cannot, no matter how 
eminently he may be endowed, achieve anythi 
in a public assembly. Perfect coolness and self 
possession are among the most useful attributes of 
Mr. Stanley. 

“Some sketch of him in a debate may not be 
destitute of interest. While his adversary is speak- 
ing he shows little self-command ; he listens with 
a spirit of mockery which is not intended to be 
offensive, but which causes displeasure ; hé tums 
round to his neighbouring minister and whispers 
and laughs ; he tosses up his head, and exhibitsa 
restlessness and impatience of what he considers to 
be either sophistry, ignorance, or absurdity. He 
cannot sit for a moment in tranquillity, but alte 
nately throws himself back, or opens his knees, 
and putting the palms of his hands together bends 
down his head, and after remaining in this attitude 
suddenly recovers himself and seems ready to spring 
forward to reply. 

‘This sort of parliamentary pantomime is not 
relished by the Opposition. When, however, he 
has got fairly on his legs, he shows an utter 
absence of the nervousness and susceptibility which 
one might have anticipated from an orator whose 
silence is so much on wires. With a clear, distinct 
voice, whose fault consists in its approach to occa- 
sional shrillness, and with a surprising facility of 
neat and simple phrase, which is admirably adapted 
to the purposes of exposition, he takes up every 
argument and every fact which have been pressed 
upon the other side, and leaves no topic and no 
assertion untouched. If he cannot contradict, he 
qualifies—if he cannot refute, he embarrasses—and 
where he can contradict, and can refute, he per: 
forms one office with asperity and the other with 
derision. His gesture is easy, graceful, unaffected, 
and impressive. His attitude is manly, and fre - 
from any of the artifices of deportment which Sir 
Robert Peel is supposed at times to employ. He 
has great strenuousness, and even ‘ardour, al 
after having laid his antagonist prostrate exults in 
his overthrow. 

‘Ts he then a great orator? That is a question 
which as yet it would be difficult to answer. 
What he possesses has been told; the qualities 
which he wants—or I should perhaps say, which 
he has not yet exhibited—are of importance 8 
ingredients of the highest excellence in one to whom 
the distinctions of such an appellation as that ofa 
true orator should be assigned. He addresses him- 
self exclusively to the reason, and seldom or ever, 
and certainly with little success if ever he does #0, 
to the heart ; he does not exhibit, and therefore 
does not create, much emotion, and satisfies the 
understanding without bearing the passions, ove 
which he has little control, away. His manners 
fervid, but is never raised 1o that high pitch of 
excitation which in Plunket, Brougham, and Car 
ning, and lately in Macaulay, wrought to much 
effect in men who sympathise through the eye and 
ear as well as through the mind. He does ndt, 
like the last distinguished speaker, indulge in 907 
general reflections, and although a m 


character is by no means commendable in a patlie 
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mentary orator, still we would desire to hear occa- 
sionally some general remark indicative of his 
having meditated upon the interests and progression 
of society. 

‘“‘Mr. Stanley never indulges in large views, or 
in lofty sentiments—no generous exclamation ever 
breaks from his lips; his eyes are never on fire 
with a moral inspiration ; he is never ‘lifted be- 
yond the ground’ by any ascendancy of emotion. 
His language, although it is faultless and flows 
from ‘the well of English undefiled,’ is not rich, 
coloured, or diversified ; his expression does not 
sparkle ; it has neither the glitter of fancy nor the 
splendour of imagination. He does not afford, 
like Mr. Macaulay (I refer frequently to him 
because he strikes me to be the man of most genius 
in the House of Commons), a proof of the possi- 
bility of uniting with the vigorous legic of 
parliamentary debate with the most striking embel- 
lishments of composition,—for Mr. Macaulay 
leaves its vigour to a syllogism while he clothes it 
with the richest attire which the finest wardrobe of 
diction can supply, and does not shut out or enve- 
lope his arguments because he curtains them with 
the gorgeous awnings of a richly-coloured phraseo- 
logy. Still, for ordinary and practical purposes, 
Mr. Stanley would be far more efficient in debate, 
and however a mere critic might be disposed to 
assign the palm to the one, it is to the Secretary 
for Ireland that a minister would always, I sus- 
pect, even independently of the weight of great 
rank and extensive connexions, be inclined to give 
the preference.” 


One of Mr. Sheil’s earliest efforts of public 
oratory was probably the means of saving the 
life of Mr. Grattan. It was when Grattan 
was being chaired after his return for the city 
of Dublin in 1818 :— 


“The cavalcade had not proceeded very far when 
symptoms of violence began to be manifested: 
stones from various quarters were thrown at the 
chair; and at length Mr. Grattan was compelled 
to seek for safety in a house in Capel-street, the 
door of which was soon beset by his senseless and 
infuriated pursuers. The decorated car was in a 
few moments torn to pieces; the windows of the 
house in which the venerable patriot had sought a 
shelter were quickly broken; and in the absence of 
any police force sufficient to disperse the rioters, 
serious alarm was felt lest an attempt should be 
made to break in the door. At this critical mo- 
ment Mr. Sheil, having quitted the court-house, 
where he had been present at the nomination, 
reached the street which had become the scene of 
this disgraceful outrage, and hearing that Mr. 
Grattan was supposed to be in danger, he entered 
the first door which he found open, and, hastening 
to a balcony, commenced an earnest and eloquent 
appeal to the populace on topics not immediately 
connected with the subject of their irritation. 
Caught by the sound of his shrill, though then un- 
familiar voice, and the passionate gestures with 
which his impromptu harangue was accompanied, 
the curiosity of the multitude rapidly passed into 
admiration; and finding his object gained, the 
young orator continued to amuse and flatter his 
fickle audience until time had been given for the 
rescue of the aged and insulted statesman.” 

Mr. Sheil was first brought into the House 
of Commons in 1830, as member for Milborne 
Port, through the influence of the Marquis 
of Wellesley. Atthe general election in 1831 
he was returned for Lowth. He soon took 

is place as one of the most brilliant and 
effective speakers in the House. One of his 
first displays was on the suppression of the 
Polish insurrection by Nicholas _ 

“Mr. O'Connell having applied to the Emperor 
Nicholas the epithet of : 4 canal pone see 

Robert Inglis objected to such language. Mr. 
Hume would have preferred the term ‘monster ;’ 
while Sir Robert Peel ‘deprecated the use of such 

in reference to a sovereign with whom the 
country was in alliance: he must suspend his 











dgment respecting his conduct until he was quite 


certain the allegations were true.’ Mr. Sheil 
‘would not call the Czar a miscreant, because, 
when he saw a man delegating power to his brother 
—[into whom the spirit of Nero must have trans- 
migrated, if there was a metempsychosis among 
despots,] to tread the heart of Poland out; when 
he saw him betraying a nation of heroes into sub- 
mission, and then transporting them to Siberia, 
degrading and enslaving women, sparing neither 
age nor sex, and thrusting the hand of a Herod- 
like infanticide into the cradle of Polish childhood ; 
when he saw him acting thus, and having himself 
nothing to add to the damnation, he would not 
call him ‘miscreant,’ because the word was too 
poor and incommensurate with his depravity, but 
he would exclaim,—Oh! thou art worse than 
words can give thee out!’ But the Czar was then 
‘our august ally; and the Poles, whom justice 
and policy alike called on England to succour and 
sustain, were left to their fate.” 


Sheil’s political career we must refrain from 
noticing ; and happily some of the questions 
with which his name is chiefly associated are 
now finally set at rest. To his energy and 
eloquence much was due in forming and 
directing that public opinion by which were 
secured the civil and political rights of 
our Catholic fellow-countrymen, and greater 
** justice to Ireland” obtained from the Bri- 
tish legislature. With regard io Sheil’s 
speeches, they were certainly too rhetorically 
ornate in style ; and as to the mode of their 
delivery, the criticism was frequent of his 
being too theatrical. What the biographer 
says on this point deserves quotation :— 


‘Grattan, who had often in his youth heard 
Chatham speak, and who is believed to have in 
some degree modelled his own style upon that illus- 
trious example, was constantly reproached with 
affecting the air and manner of the stage; but he 
treated at all times such comments with indifference 
or derision, attributing them to ignorance or 
jealousy in those who made them. He used to 
tell an anecdote of Flood, apropos of this subject. 
At the conclusion of an elaborate attack upon the 
ministry by that formidable assailant, one of their 
empty flippant retainers was put up to reply to 
him; and by way of disparaging the force of 
splendid imagery and grave invective with which 
the Commons had been carried away, the apologist 
of the Treasury Bench began by declaring that he 
would not try to mislead the House by the use of 
exalted phrases—he would not try to delude them 
by dramatic pauses, —he would not try to influence 
them by theatrical intonation ; and he was begin- 
ning another reiteration of what he would not try to 
do, when Flood scornfully ejaculated, ‘Try, sir— 
do try !’ the ludicrous effect of which was irresis- 
tible. The story was told by Lord Plunket to 
Sheil, when talking of the men who were most dis- 
tinguished in the Irish Parliament.” 

We conclude this notice with a most gra- 
tifying letter to the biographer from Count 
Guicciardini, the descendant of the great 
Italian historian, to the interference of 
Mr. Sheil in whose behalf we have already 
alluded :— 

‘Count Guicciardini had no personal inter- 
course with the British Minister until after his 
liberation. In a letter written some time after- 
wards he says—‘ The day before I left Florence we 
had a long conversation—more than two hours in 
duration—which I shall always remember with 
feelings of gratitude and respect. When I was in 
prison, suffering from the religious persecution 
which had broken out in my country, Mr. Sheil 
sent Mr.. Thompson, the English vice-consul at 
Leghorn, to tell me, that if I had been an English 
subject, he would have come himself to see me, and 
have taken me under his protection, and set me at 
liberty immediately. Touched by this proof of 
kindness, I felt it to be my duty to wait upon him 
and to thank him for his sympathy, taking advantage 





of the brief space allowed me before my departure. 


I was received with the greatest courtesy; he 
asked me for all the details of my case, and also 
an account of the persecution since the commence- 
ment, from the proceeding against the editor of 
the N. R., printed by Captain Packenham, about 
whom he was interested, that he might obtain 
from the Tuscan Government such reparation as 
he thought necessary to solicit for the protection 
of British subjects. He told me also, that he was 
very glad to hear that all these examples of 
religious persecution had nothing to do with 
politics; that he regretted much this state 
of things; that he knew what many endured ; 
that he had worked for the emancipation of 
the Catholics in England ; and that he desired, 
for the honour of religion, the same freedom for 
Protestants in all Catholic countries ; that it was 
to be hoped wiser counsels in the Government 
would accord to the Tuscans complete liberty of 
conscience and worship; that he desired to influ- 
ence the present administration of Tuscany in these 
views ; but that, in the meantime, the people must 
be patient and obedient to those in authority, not 
only tothe ‘just but to the unjust.’ During my con- 
versation with Mr. Sheil, hequoted a number of pas- 
sages from the Holy Scriptures, which proved to me 
he knew them, and understood them in their spirit. 
I held out my hand, and said to him, I rejoiced in 
having this opportunity of knowing not only a 
gentleman and a man of talent, but what was still 
better, a Christian, who adored God in spirit and 
in truth. He then told me that he had family 
prayers every morning and evening, reading a Ro- 
man Catholic version of the Scriptures. He seemed 
to me to be deeply impressed with sentiments of 
piety, devotion, and love of God; and when I heard 
that he died only four days after my interview with 
him, I was much pleased that I had known him, 
and I felt convinced that, through the true Christ, 
he had entered into life eternal.’” 


This letter is dated 26th January, 1854. 
Poor Sheil died at Florence on the 25th of 
May in the preceding year. His remains 
were brought to Ireland, where he had ex- 
pressed a wish to be buried. Some steps 
were taken at the time for the erection of a 
monument to his memory. We hope that 
this Memoir may suggest the renewal of that 
proposal. Whether this be done or not, the 
book itself is an honourable memorial. A 
striking portrait, from a bust by Moore, of 
the Royal Irish Academy, is prefixed to the 
work. 








The Life of Dr. John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester in the Reign of Henry VIII. 
By the late Rev. John Lewis, A.M. With 
an Introduction by T. Hudsoa Turner, Esq. 
Joseph Lilly. 

Or Bisho Fisher little more has been usually 
noted in Tistonies of England. than that he 
died about the same time and for the same 
offence as Sir Thomas More, the denial of 
the king’s supremacy. The case of the Chan- 
cellor, from his high position, his great 
learning, and political influence, has thrown 
into comparative shade the memory of his 
fellow sufferer. The interesting record left 
by More’s son-in-law has also done much to 
turn the main flow of historical commisera- 
tion and commentary towards the wit 

Chancellor rather than the aged Bishop. It 

was not until 1655 that anyseparate biography 

of Fisher appeared, when Dr. Bailey pub- 
lished a short and very partial memoir. 

Among the Harleian manuscripts and in other 

collections are several copies of a memoir, the 

authorship of which is doubtful, but it evi- 
dently forms the basis of Dr. Bailey’s work. 

In 1725 Dr. Fiddes, the biographer of 

Wolsey, issued proposals for a Life of Fisher, 

but the work was not brought out; nor did 
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Alban Butler, who subsequently took up the 
subject, complete his proposed biography. 
It was reserved for Mr. Lewis, the laborious 
author of the Life of Wickliffe, of Bishop 
Pococke, and other works, to be the bio- 
grapher of Bishop Fisher. The work is now 
printed from the original manuscript as pre- 
pared by the author for the press, with an 
introductory notice by the editor, Mr. Hudson 
Turner, who gives a very fair and impartial 
estimate of the bishop’s character :— 

“Exalted by the Roman Catholics to the dignity 
of a martyr and almost to that of a saint, Fisher's 
merits were long and gratefully remembered by the 
church whose tenets he had so strenuously de- 
fended, while the intolerance and horrible persecu- 
tions of a succeeding reign, led the Protestants to 
regard him, though both intolerant and an abettor 
of persecution, with some favour and more com- 

ion, but by neither party hitherto has justice 
nm rendered to his memory. Without attending 
to the indiscriminate eulogists of his own sect who 
did not hesitate to compare him with St. John the 
Baptist, or to the vituperations of those writers of 
the reformed faith who suppressed or were ignorant 
of his positive merits, we may truly say of him that 
with great opportunities to advance his own inte- 
rest at court, he remained invariably contented 
with the preferment he had first obtained, that his 
* life was devoted to the encouragement of learning 
in others and the acquisition of it himself, that he 
was modest and affable, ever ready to extend his 
aid and protection to the needy and deserving, and 
that the sincerity of his conduct and piety is 
beyond doubt by the steadfastness with 
which he encountered death in defence of the reli- 
gious principles in which he had been educated, 
which he had vindicated with his pen, and which 
he conscientiously believed to be true.” 

Fisher was executed on Tower Hill, in June, 
15365. The old memoirs say he was then 77 
tage of age, but Lewis makes him only 71, 

is birth probably having been in 1465. Dr. 
Bailey gives a most affecting account of his 
imprisonment, trial, and execution ; but it is 

ly difficult to know how much to believe, 
when the author gravely writes that “the 
bishop's head, set on a pole on London Bridge, 
atta daily fresher and fresher, the cheeks 
ing beautified with a comely red, which 
was it seems the bishop’s real complexion ;” 
and that “the place of the bishop’s burial in 
Allthallows, Barking, churchyard, for the 
space of seven years had neither leaf nor 
grass upon it.” Upon which Mr. Lewis 
remarks that “every body knows that ’tis the 
custom here in England not only to parboil 
such heads as are thus exposed, but to tar 
them, to prevent their being noisome, and 
preserve them from the vermin; it must 
therefore be wonderful indeed if the cheeks 
of a head thus served were beautified with a 
comely red.” And with regard to the grave, 
he says that “its being barren of grass for 
seven or even seventy years after, is far from 
being a miracle in a London churchyard, that 
it’s rather a wonder that grass or weed should 
ever be seen, the ground is so often stirred.” 
The animus of Dr. Bailey’s book is sufficiently 
shown by his story of Anna Boleyn’s desiring 
to see the head of Fisher, which when 
brought to her she insultingly struck with her 
hand, and hurt one of her fingers with a 
tooth, which wound was with difficulty healed. 
Mr. Lewis remarks that, besides the inherent 
improbability of this story, the Queen had 
proved her tenderness towards the Bishop by 
successfully interceding for him when con- 
_ demned in the matter of the Holy Maid of Kent. 
The calumnies invented by the Papists 
ie npish ba Boleyn form a curious chapter 
in history. In the appendix to this 
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work, among the collection of miscellaneous 
documents, is printed a oer oe George 
Wyatt, grandson of Sir Thomas Wyatt, with 
whom she was accused of guilty intercourse. 
Wyatt declares that this was one of the plots 
of Rome, “ that forge of cuninge and trecherie, 
as Petrarke long sinst tearmed it,’ 
“ Nido di tredimenti in cui si cuona 
Quanto mal par lo mondo hoggi si spande, 


* Nest of treasons in which is hatched and bred 
What ill this day the world doth overspread.” 


denying the supremacy, the king had long 
vowed vengeance against him for his opposi- 
tion to the divorce of Katherine of Arragon. 
Cromwell wrote aletter to the French king at 
Henry’s dictation, in which it is declared 
that various acts of treason and conspiracy 


but there is no historical ground for this 
assertion. This remarkable Fetter is given by 
Mr. Lewis in his introduction, from the ori- 
ginal draft in Cromwell’s handwriting, with 
the king’s interlineations and corrections, 
mesic in the Harleian manuscripts. The 
ishop’s Indictment, given in the Appendix, 
sufficiently proves that no other public charge 
was brought against him than his denying 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of the king. 
In this question, boo others which divided 
ublic opinion in these times, the Bishop of 
chester occupied a conspicuous place. In 
this story of Fisher’s life, and account of his 
writings, important light is thrown both on 
the political and ecclesiastical affairs of Eng- 
land during the reign of Henry VIII. 








A History of Modern Italy, from the First 
French Revolution to the Year 1850. By 
Richard Heber Wrightson. Bentley. 

THE political history of Italy during the last 
half century is truly a melancholy record. A 
few bright glimpses of virtue and patriotism 
appear, and a few names have obtained an 
honourable place in the national annals, but 
the present condition of the country is little 
worthy of its historical glory or of its natural 
resources. With the exception of the king- 
dom of Sardinia, which has within the last 
few years commenced a steady career of con- 
stitutional progress, the whole Peninsula lies 
under the doom of civil or of religious slavery. 
In Lombardy, where the Austrians bear stern 
rule; in Rome, where the Pope keeps down 
his subjects with the aid of French bayonets; 
and in Naples, where a mercenary army awes a 
people little worthy of freedom ;—everywhere 
the old Italian spirit of nationality and pa- 
triotism seems for the present to be trodden 
out. The most hopeless part of the matter 
is, that this result is to be traced as much to 
the folly and turbulence of the people as to 
the force and tyranny of their rulers. The 
wild and impracticable schemes of the Re- 
publicans compel all men of temperate and 
prudent views to stand aloof, or even to side 
with the despotic governments, in order to 
avoid the “ reign of terror” which would pre- 
vail if the on, under their — advisers, 
got the upper hand. Our hope is, that the 
success of the experiment now ree yee in 
Sardinia will be so obvious, that talians 
of patriotism will rally round the standard 
of constitutional government. Hitherto, the 
attempts of the liberal have been chiefly 
managed by secret societies and conspiracies, 
and Carbonari and other factions have marred 
the destiniés of the Italian States :— 





“In 1815, King Joachim was abetted by the 


Although Fisher perished ostensibly for 


were brought home both to More and Fisher ; 
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Carbonari in his disastrous struggle, and not only 
was the anathema of Pius the VIIth launcg 
against them, but the Court of Rome connivedy 
the formation of an antagonistic sect, whose mem. 
bers obtained the appellation of Sanfedisti, 
engaged to defend the Roman Catholic religin 
and the interests of the Papacy. Unhappy ay 
the governments which condescend to prop ther 
authority by alliance with the irresponsible 
of secret societies! Those of Rome and N; 
were far too weak to direct or control these 
gerous allies, and many subsequent deeds of impo 
licy and injustice may be traced to the dictation ¢ 
uncontrolled agency of the Sanfedisti and Calderay, 
The animosity of the hostile factions made then 
little scrupulous as to the members they admittel 
or the means which they employed. When ong 
the war of sects began, the profligate and reckles 
rushed into the ranks of either party, and wer 
never discouraged or refused, lest they should enlist 
with the opponents. Assassination was harily 
considered a crime. Hatred and revenge d 
the charities of life, and severed the links of society, 
‘‘The cause of freedom and justice, which pro 
pers best when openly embraced and avowed in 
the face of day, has derived nothing but loss from 
the plottings of the sette. In the hidden conclave 
of conspirators the bad become emboldened and 
the good perverted. The secresy and caution 
which are necessarily observed in such assemblies 
preclude the salutary influence of deliberate dis 
cussion. Councils of a desperate and indefensible 
character are apt to prevail, and are readily approved 
by spirits impatient for action. Were it possible 
that designs of- this nature should meet with mor 
than a temporary and isolated success, a long and 
fruitless series of revolutionary violence and bloot 
shed would be the consequence ; but experience 
has shown that even such temporary success is 
next to impossible—and that sectarian plots ar 
no sooner resolved upon, than they are discoverel, 
either by the vigilance of the police or by the 
treason of false brethren. In Italy the dem 
is not unfrequently a suborned agent of the police, 
and against this danger there is no security. The 
history of the Peninsula from the peace of 18li 
presents little more than a tissue of revolutionary 
failures, in which the efforts and sacrifices of the 
patriotic and intelligent have been perverted and 
sterilized by the fatal agency of the sette. These 
repeated outbreaks have led to no better result 
than an increase of the national depression. Ttaly 
has thus been robbed of the benefits which other 
nations have derived from the long continuance of 
peace. Had her states been exempt from intestine 
disturbances, how readily would capital have been 
embarked in connecting by railroads their rich and 
populous capitals, and in providing such as are 
inland with an access to the sea! Whata fidd - 
would thus have been opened to the unequalled 
taste and ingenuity of their inhabitants! With 
the increase of intelligence which accompanies 
commercial and manufacturing prosperity, how 
much better would the communities have | 
prepared for the exercise of civil and constitutional 
functions! Instability and distrust have been the 
constant obstacle to those ameliorations which, in 
time of security, gradually win their way. 
governments harassed by incessant alarms, & 
engrossed by dangers which threatened their exist 
ence, were constantly compelled to defer admi 
nistrative and commercial reforms, of which they 
acknowledged the necessity.” 













































































































































































































































































































































































Ugo Foscolo, nearly forty years ago, uttered 
the memorable words of warning, “per rifart 























Italia, bisogna disfare le sette.” e saine 
opinion has been poh ag nn by. the 
greatest living statesman of Italy, the Mar 














uis d’Azeglio. In an appeal published after 
the fruitless insurrection of Ri 





imini in 1845, 
he denounced the whole system of plots and 
conspiracies, and exhorted all Italians to jo 
in a congiura al chiaro giorno; to have “ 
eoraagio civile to avow openly in the face 



































day their just sentiments, In some parts & 
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Italy it is impossible to do this without being 
to instant imprisonment or death ; 
but in Sardinia there is liberty of the press 
and freedom of debate, and therefore it is 
that the efforts of all good Italians should be 
iven to ang hening the government of 
ietor Emanuel. The alliance with France 
and England brings a new and important 
influence to bear on the affairs of Italy. We 
ive the author’s notices of the two leading 
men of that kingdom at the present time, the 
Marquis d’Azeglio and General La Marmora: 
‘In 1845, Massimo d’Azeglio, then only known 
as a popular and accomplished Piedmontese gentle- 
man, and an enthusiastic lover of the arts, was 
travelling in central Italy, in the prosecution of his 
favourite pursuits. Having become privy to the 
desperate and reckless undertakings then in agita- 
tion, he endeavoured to demonstrate the injurious 
tendency of attempts which could only result in 
fruitless sacrifices, He exhorted the friends of 
Italy to reserve their courage and devotion for a 
suitable occasion, and to abstain from projects of 
a rash and equivocal character. These counsels 
were not without their effect, and were followed 
up by the publication, in 1846, of his celebrated 
pamphlet entitled ‘Dei Casi di Romagna,’ D’ Azeg- 
lio condemned and exposed the weak and tyrannical 
conduct of the papal government, and owned entire 
sympathy in the universal longing for Italian 
nationality ; but, at the same time, made an earnest 
and convincing appeal to the good sense and mode- 
ration of his countrymen. He told them that 
miniature revolutions could lead to nothing but 
irritation and mischief; that no changes can be 
permanently advantageous, except such as are 
iether or acquiesced in by some or all of the 
leadi powers; that Spain and Greece only suc- 
ceeded in establishing their independence through 
foreign aid and alliances. 

This work, which was published at Florence, 
was offensive to the administration which had then 
recently been appointed, the members of which 
did not adhere to the traditional principles of liberty 
and independence held sacred by their predecessors, 
Don Neri Corsini and Fossombroni. To converse 
with D’Azeglio hecame a crime, and spies watched 
his steps. Ere long the influence of the same 
— which had already fordidden his residence at 

n, forced him to quit Florence. A demand 
for his expulsion was made through the Austrian 
minister, and complied with. From the day of 
his departure, which did not take place without 
marked demonstrations in his favour, D’ Azeglio 
became an influential leader of the moderate party, 
and entered upon a career which has been alike 
honourable to himself and beneficial to his country.” 

The commander of the Sardinian troops 
destined for the Crimea is Alfonso La Mar- 
mora, the Minister of War. Mr. Wrightson 
thus narrates the services of La Marmora at 
& critical time of his country’s history :— 

“Genoa had long been a centre of republican 
intrigue, through which the democrat rulers of 
Rome and Tuscany maintained communications 


with their partizans in Upper Italy. Even before. 


the battle of Novara, the city was full of refugees 
and adventurers, and the defeat and abdication of 
Charles Albert — to favour the long che- 
rished designs of Mazzini against the monarchical 
Institutions of the Sardinian states. The agents 
of Young Italy were busily employed in reviving 
the old jealousy of the Genoese against Piedmont, 
and the disasters of the war were attributed to the 
n of @ sovereign who had risked his life and 
sacrificed a throne in its prosecution. The revolt 
began on the 31st of March: the garrison consisted 
of about 3000 regular troops, but many of the 
eas important posts had been confided to the 
ational Guard, which took part with the insur- 
nts. A contest was maintained for some days, 
yey the Palazzo Doria, the noble monument 
of Andrea’s peectnon, suffered oo injury. A 
was agreed to, an e troops 
surrendered the arsenal and evacuated the city, 
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leaving behind them a small number of the soldiers 
who were induced to abandon their colours, A 
provisional government was established, and the 
arsenal furnished arms and ammunition, both to 
the population of Genoa and to that of the neigh- 
bouring coast. The insurgents were encouraged 
by the promised aid of the Lombard division, and 
also by the fact that the Sardinian navy was prin- 
cipally manned by Genoese. An_ insurrection 
which had thus obtained a footing in one of the 
strongest and best fortified cities of Europe, began 
to assume a formidable aspect. 

“ Fortunately for the Sardinian monarchy, and 
not less so for the best interests of Genoa itself, 
the task of quelling this rebellion was entrusted to 
an officer of energy and ability. Alfonso La Mar- 
mora was at that momert withdrawing his division 
from the duchy of Parma in fulfilment of the terms 
of the armistice. By a rapid march he anticipated 
the Lombard division, which, against the wishes 
of a portion of its officers, was hastening to join 
the Genoese insurgents. Before the spirit of revolt 
had time to develope itself, the decisive measures 
of La Marmora were attended with the desired 
effect, and, after a brief struggle, the municipality, 
supported by a large portion of the inhabitants, set 
the provisional government at defiance, and treated 
for a surrender. An amnesty was conceded, in 
which all, except the leaders, were included. After 
this, the agitators relaxed their efforts, and the 
bulk of the population beheld with thankfulness 
the re-establishment of tranquillity and order. 
Piedmont, intent on repairing the losses of the 
war, necessarily assumed a passive attitude, but 
the government, presided over by Massimo d’ Azeg- 
lio, adhered to a wisely liberal policy. The first 
act of Victor Emmanuel II. was to swear fidelity 
to the constitution—an oath which has been faith- 
fully observed. The provocations and misdoings 
of the Mazzinists were multiplied. The temptation 
to reaction was potent, but the loyalty and good 
sense of the youthful sovereign and of his minister 
prevailed, and to their consistency and moderation, 
in a season of no ordinary difficulty, one portion of 
Italy is indebted for the preservation of freedom 
and independence.” 

We cannot but think that the author has 
spoken too severely of Mazzini in his remarks 
on the republican conspiracies. On several 
oceasions Mazzini has protested against the 
extreme views of the democratic leaders. Jea- 
lousy of foreign power prevails, and the alli- 
ance of Sardinia with Austria and with the 
western nations is regarded with aversion ; 
but we feel assured that the moderate men 
among the republicans will come to see that 
this is a necessary combination under existing 
circumstances, and the popular feeling through- 
out England will not sanction any new in- 
terference with Italian independence through 
that alliance. 

Mr. Wrightson’s history comes down to 
the return of the Pope to Rome in 1850. 
The affairs of the different States of Italy are 
treated in separate chapters. A copious 
table of contents, and a chronological list of 
events, assist the reader to gather from the 
various chapters a continuous narrative. To 
Farini’s history, which Mr. Gladstone’s 
translation has made well known in this 
country, and to other recent works, the au- 
thor is largely indebted, and the aid is duly 
por win ona Both as a summary of events 
during the last fifty years, and as an explana- 
tory key to the actual political condition of 
Italy, Mr. Wrightson’s book may at the 

resent time be read with much advantage. 

t gives a comprehensive and clear, and, on 
the whole, a just and impartial account of 

Italian affairs, and the political sentiments of 
the work are such as will be approved by 
Englishmen of all parties. 


pd 





A Tour rownd my Garden, Translated from 
the French of Alphonse Karr, Edited by 
ee a J. G. Wood, M.A. Routledge 
and Co. 


Arter White’s Selborne, we know not any 
book more likely to inspire a taste for natural 
history that Alphonse Karr’s Tour round his 
Garden. Into technical and scientific details 
his book does not profess to enter, and these 
the student must acquire elsewhere. But for 
tempting young people to such pursuits, and 
leasantly teaching them what to observe, 
ew popular treatises could excel this. If 
there is any fault, it is that the style is too 
poetical, and some of the descriptions are 
more imaginative than facts warrant, but 
this is pardonable in a work which is intended 
as much for a book of entertainment as of 
instruction. Besides, there are a hundred 
lovers of nature for one professed naturalist, 
and those authors deserve praise who direct 
our observations, even though without the 
aim of becoming scientific teachers. In one 
of his chapters the author with some truth 
complains how rarely efforts are made to 
diminish the difficulties of science, by which 
beginners are apt to be repelled, and he thus 
explains the object of his book :— 


‘‘Tf I should publish this journey round my- 
garden, it would go further in rendering ento- 
mology and botany familiar than the largest and 
best books published by the learned. 

‘Science is a steep island, surrounded by a few 
more rocks than are necessary, to which every 
savant makes it a pleasure and a duty to add some 
asperities, I pass people over in a light wherry ; 
I transport them from the opposite shore to the 
banks of your isle, it remains for you then to hold 
out your hand to them, if it be true that you wish 
to people your isle (of which I sometimes feel in- 
clined to doubt), when I observe in what a manner 
you every day make access to it more difficult.” 


We _— one passage containing some of 
the author’s remarks on An Old Wall :— 


*<T do not dislike walls; it is sometimes a good 
and consoling reflection to be in a well-secured 
enclosure, alone with perfumes, flowers, trees, the 
heavens, the air, the sun, stars, remembrances 
and reveries, and to know that nobody can come 
and disturb you. I like walls, but I don’t like 
white walls; I like nothing but old walls, I 
have one here, along which the course of my 
journey brings me, and which pleases me exceed- 
ingly. It is just as old as it ought to be; ifit 
were a little older it would be given up to the 
mercies of the bricklayers, who would introduce all 
sorts of new bricks or white stones, As it is, it is 
grey and black, and is covered with twenty species 
of mosses and lichens. In the crevices of its top 
extends an absolute crown of yellow wallflowers 
and ferns. At its foot vegetate pellitory and 
nettles, in all their beautiful green ; little crevices 
serve as an asylum for the lizards which run over 
the wall. Among the nettles live many cater- 
pillars, which there spin brilliant webs and come 
forth butterflies. Pee abe 

‘*One of the inhabitants of the nettle is a thorny 
caterpillar, of a velvety black, marked with three 
white points. When its time is arrived, it hangs 
itself by the feet to theleaf of a nettle. Ata later 
period it becomes a magnificent butterfly, black 
and red-brown, with an eye upon each wing; in 
which blue, violet, red, white and yellow, emulate 
the splendour of the eyes in the feathers of the tail 
of a peacock ; whence this butterfly is called the 
peacock butterfly. 

‘The atalanta, with which we have already met 
as a caterpillar, lived upon the nettle. The but- 
terfly called the tortoiseshell has been previously a 
green and brown striped caterpillar upon the 
nettle, and then a striped chrysalis. The painted 
lady is also a guest of the nettle, 
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“There is a time at which the old wall changes 
its appearance. Then it is green and rose-coloured. 
Bengal rose-trees hang like a tapestry over it up to 
the very top, so as to conceal it entirely. The 
roses are as numerous as the leaves; that palisade 
of ten paces in length does not exhibit less than 
from a thousand to twelve hundred roses in bloom 
at once. A painter would not dare to put so many 
on his rose trees ; the arts stand in need of an ap- 
= of truth—truth easily does without it. 

ere is a wall of pink or rose-coloured roses ; at 
another corner extends a turf or bed of red roses. 
A hundred Bengal roses, with purple flowers, have 
been palisaded upon the ground, and cover it with 
leaves and flowers. But let us go back to the 
foot of the old wall. 

“The soil is there sandy and hot, the grass is 
thin—there are no flowers to be seen. It is not, 
however, a desert; here, in the sand, is a little 
tunnel of two inches in width and nine in depth, 
dug spirally—it is a trap made by a sportsman ; 
but see, here he comes to finish his snare. The 
ant-lion lives on prey; it isa sort of yellowish 
worm, which appears grey on account of the 
labours to which it gives itself up, and which cover 
it with sand and dust ; its head is large and flat- 
tened, and terminated by two horns, which have in 
sn degree the form of those of the great stag- 


e. 

‘*The prey which supplies its food is nimble ; it 
consists of flies, ants, woodlice, and spiders, and as 
it is only able to take a few steps at a time, and 
that backwards, it does not think of running down 
its game, but employs stratagem. There it is, 
working a spiral pit which begins at the surface, 
and is to attain a depth of several lines: at each 
step which it makes backward it stops, and with 
one of its feet loads its flattened head; the head 
being loaded like a shovel, it gives it a shake, and 
throws out of the hole the few grains of earth it 
carried. This is a long and fatiguing operation ; 
nevertheless, a quarter of an hour suffices for the 
performance of it. There is the trap completed ;/ 
the sportsman places himselfat the bottom, bury- 
ing himself in the sand, leaving out only his eyes, 
which are twelve in number, and two horns, which 
he stretches as far from each other as possible. 

“Think how ancient travellers have been obliged 
to lie, in order to make people believe they had 
seen Cyclops—that is to say, people who have but 
one eye ; what a distance they were obliged to go 
to, to venture to say that they had seen men who 
ordinarily were called one-eyed in the country in 
which they lived. Well, for my part, without 
going from home, I have fallen in with a hunter 
with twelve eyes! 

‘The ant-lion does not stir—it might be believed 
to be dead or asleep ; its horns do not betray the 
least motion. Ah! there issomegame! Anant, 
going rather too close to the hole, made a grain of 
sand slip in, and fell with it into the trap to the 
depth of halfa line, It climbs up again, but the 
— is steep, and the grains of sand give way 

neath its feet ; it loses ground—it is at least six 
— of sand lower than it was. One effort, 

owever, has recovered it ; it getsupagain. Then 
the ant-lion, charging its head with sand, launches 
with violence a shower of dust at the ant, which 
makes it lose its equilibrium, and slip down ; but 
it clings to the side, and endeavours to reascend. 
A second shower of sand falls upon it, and makes 
it lose the little ground it had regained. Then the 
hunter precipitates its blows, and soon the unfortu- 
nate ant, brought down at last by the moveable 
soil which rolls away under its feet, and by the 
’ projectiles which are launched at it without inter- 
mission, ends by falling to the bottom of the tunnel, 
between the expanded horns of its enemy ; the two 
horns close and pierce it, whilst seizing it, through 
and through; and then the hunter becomes 
motionless: its two horns are trunks through 
which it sucks its prey. In a short time nothing 
remains of the ant but the skin and the head. The 
ant-lion does not eat the heads of its prey—the 
head is not to its taste ; it places the relics upon 
the catapulta which serves him for a head, and 
throws them out of the hole, Then it covers itself 








up in the sand again, and resumes the position it 
was in before the arrival of the ant. 

‘* The place is well chosen! Here comes a wood- 
louse, which the heat of the sun incommodes, and 
which abandons the wall to find elsewhere some 
cool and moist crack in which it may conceal itself. 
There it is upon the very edge of the trap: it slips 
—the ant-lion plays off its artillery; the wood- 
louse gets up again. In vain the hunter redoubles 
its blows ; the wood-louse escapes. , 

‘“‘ A gnat, in its turn, contrives to fall into the 
snare ; but it expands its wings and escapes, in spite 
of the shower of sand which its enemy launches at it. 
The wood-louse, in escaping, made great chasms 
in the tunnel; and this, no doubt, together with 
the ill-success of the last two hunts, determines 
the ant-lion to go and lay his ambushes elsewhere. 
He reascends his pit, and goes away, always tra- 
velling backwards, to seek a spot more favourable 
to his views.” 


In this light strain the life and habits of 
lants and of insects are described, many 
ively and shrewd remarks being incidentally 
thrown out upon more important affairs, as 
when, in describing the laurel, “meed of 

mighty conquerors,’ he thus philosophizes 
on the fickle breath of popularity :— 


‘* Now-a-days, all greatness and power are over- 
thrown, under the pretext of equality. Equality 
is an absurdity ; but if possible it would be desir- 
able that it should be sought for, rather by elevat- 
ing the low than by abasing the great, as is the 
fashion—by raising the strawberries and hazels to 
the height of oaks, instead of cutting down the 
oaks to a level with the strawberries and the hazels ; 
but man is not so much the enemy of slavery as he 
pretends to be. 

‘*Kings and men of genius are cast into the 
mire; but we worship singers and dancers; not 
only those that are beautiful, which is after alla 
great superiority, a great power and a legitimate 
royalty, natural and incontestable ; but also the 
most meagre, the most ugly, the most yellow 
among them; and simply because they are singers 
and dancers. Formerly they were paid with 
money and diamonds ; now we heap flowers upon 
them, and drag their carriages through the streets. 

‘*Everything is for them, even consideration. 
I should now-a-days be laughed at if I said that 
which is incontestable, that the. poorest and 
humblest wife of an artizan or mechanic is a thou- 
sand times above the richest, the most beautiful, 
and the most skilful of these}women ; lower than 
whom I can discover none but the imbeciles who 
worship them and crown them with flowers and 
love. 

“T am this day forty years old; I have seen 
two political revolutions ; and I shall see at least 
another. After I have seen the third it is probable 
I shall say exactly as I said after the other two: 
‘Abuses are not attacked for the purpose of re- 
moving them, but of conquering them. The more 
frequently things change, the more they continue 
to be the same things.’ ” ’ 


One short chapter is entitled The Enriched 
Woodman :— 


‘For some short time past, a circumstance that 
appeared strange has attracted my attention. I 
dare say you remember my speaking to you of a 
house covered with thatch, of the thatch covered 
with moss, of the ridge of the roof crowned with 
iris, which was to be seen from a certain point in 
my garden. Well, for several days I perceived 
the house was shut up, and I asked my servant, 
‘ Does not the woodman live up yonder now ?” 

“* “No, sir ; he has been gone nearly two months. 
He is become rich ; he has inherited a property of 
600 livres a year, and he is gone to live in town.’ 

‘* He is become rich ! 

“That is to say, that with his 600 livres a-year, 
he is gone to live in a little apartment in the city, 
without air and without sun, where he can neither 
see the heavens, nor the trees, nor the verdure, 
where he will breathe unwholesome air, where his 
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rospect will be confined to a paper of a dj 
ont embellished with nadie rahe te 

“ He is become rich ! 

‘*He is become rich! that is to say, he is not 
allowed to keep his dog which he has had so long, 
because it annoyed the other lodgers of the house, 

‘*He lodges in a sort of square box; he has 
people on the right hand and on the left, above 
him and below him. 

‘*He has left his beautiful cottage and his beau- 
tiful trees, and his sun, and his grass carpet so 
green, and the song of the birds and the odour of 
the oaks. He is become rich! 

‘* He is become rich !—Poor man !” 


In describing the weeds of the garden plots, 
the common chickweed is thus referred to:— 

‘* Behold in all parts of the grass, the margeline 
and the white chickweed, which present to the 
little birds, all the year round, a well-furnished 
table; and, in order that they may never want, 
the chickweed is endowed with a fecundity that no 
other plant possesses: in the course of one year, 
the chickweed has time to germinate, to shed its 
seed, and bear others, seven or eight times. Seven 
or eight generations of chickweed cover the earth 
every year: it occupies the field naturally, and 
invades our gardens; it is almost impossible to 
destroy it ; besides, of all the herbs naturally in- 
habiting the earth, which dispute the soil with the 
usurpers we introduce, the chickweed is that which 
injures our cultivation the least ; one would say 
that it wished to be tolerated, it scarcely has any 
hold on the earth, with its few fine slender roots.’ 


Another common wild flower calls forth 
this defence against the sneers of the eritical:— 

‘* But it is so common! Thanks, O Lord, for 
all that thou hast created common! thanks for the 
blue heavens, the sun, the stars, murmuring 
waters, and the shade of embowering oaks—thanks 
for the corn-flowers of the fields and the gilly- 
flowers of the walls—thanks for the songs of the 
linnet and the hymns of the nightingale—thanks 
for the perfumes of the air and the sighing of the 
winds among the trees—thanks for the magnificent 
clouds gilded by the sun at its setting and rising 
—thanks for love, the most common sentiment of 
all—thanks for all the beautiful things thy stupen- 
dous bounty has made common !”” 


The volume is copiously illustrated with 
woodeuts by Harvey and the brothers 
Dalziel. 








NOTICES. 


Rear-Admiral Sir John Franklin, C.B. A Nar 
rative. By Rear-Admiral Sir John Ross, 0.B. 
Longman and Co. ne 

WE have delayed noticing this narrative, in hope 

of seeing some counter-statement or explanation on 

the part of those against whom Sir John Ross 
brings grave charges, connected with the failure of 
the Franklin searching expeditions. As the blame 

is laid chiefly at the door of the Admiralty, it 18 

probably thought the wisest policy not to reply to 

Sir John Ross, but to allow the whole affair quietly 

to drop. But history will not be thus silent on 

subject which forms the tragic conclusion of 80 

many scenes of British enterprise and endurance. 

Future historians will have to explain how the 

search for the missing voyagers was for a long 

period so slack and desultory, and why successive 
expeditions were sent to the same limited iy 
instead of ships being spread over a larger field, 
when by simultaneous and energetic effort the 
chances of discovery would have been multiplied. 
Sir John Ross affirms that the search for Franklin 
was made a secondary object, that the lust of 
patronage and of jobbing interfered with be 
arrangements of each exploring expedition, am 
that in the whole plans of the Admiralty there 
was a lack of judgment and resolution, and am 
extravagant expenditure of money and rear 

When Captain Sir Edward Belcher set out on ' 

‘Jast of the Arctic voyages,” the general feeling 

was that the time had passed for any relief being 
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of avail, and Sir John Ross’s criticisms refer to 
the previous “‘ miserable series of failures.” He 
complains that he was left out of the councils of 
the Admiralty, because his views were opposed to 
those of some who had influence there, and that 
‘the dictates of humanity were sacrificed upon 
the altar of party prejudices and scientific coteries.” 
The main points of Sir John Ross’s suggestions 
were that ships of lighter tonnage should be em- 
ployed, both as better suited for Arctic navigation, 
and because by means of the same amount of out- 
lay the whole range of coast which gave any pro- 
mise of success could be examined simultaneously 
ina single summer. Referring to the expedition 
of 1848, he says, “ Two ships were purchased, the 
one for 17,370l. and the other for 15,7501., while 
four small vessels, which would carry the same 
quantity of provisions, would cost, completely 
fitted, 2000U. each, and with fewer men to navigate 
them. The cost would not be half what one of the 
two large ships would amount to in a voyage of 
thirteen months, while the search would be mate- 
rially extended.” We do not wish to enter into 
any detailed examination at present of Sir John 
Ross's ‘ Narrative,’ but it ought to be remembered 
that he alone, before his friend Franklin set out, 
volunteered to look for him if he should be lost, — 
that at the age of seventy-three he went out ina 
small vessel of ninety tons, wintered in the ice, 
and would have stayed a second year had his means 
allowed,—that he gave up his half-pay and his 
pensions for the cause he had so much at heart,— 
and that he never relaxed his exertions, in spite of 
the mortifying neglect and ill treatment to which 
he was exposed by the authorities. We have yet 
to learn why Sir John Ross was not only not ap- 
pointed to a command, but why he was excluded 
from the Arctic councils, where his experience and 
advice would have been so valuable. Sir Francis 
Beaufort, the highest authority, in his Report to 
the Admiralty, thus stated his claims for command- 
ing an expedition,—‘‘ With regard to Sir John 
Ross, he is well acquainted with the management 
of steam, he possesses a singularly hardy constitu- 
tion, he has acquired much dear-bought experience 
in the ice, is full of inventive resources, and would 
feel a pride in carrying out this his favourite scheme.” 
Yet when, repulsed by the Admiralty, the gallant 
veteran had succeeded in fitting out his little ship, 
The Felix, with the aid of generous friends, the 
Admiralty refused to contribute even a part of the 
necessary stores! ‘I had provisions,” says Sir 
John Ross, “ for eighteen months, which were all 
my limited means could afford, and finding I could 
stow one year more, I applied for a year’s provi- 
sions to the Admiralty, although, if not used, they 
would either be landed at the depdt, or paid for if 
not returned, but was refused.” Some explana- 
tion of all this will yet be looked for by naval 
historians. 

The Restoration of Belief. Part III. 

and Co. 

Tue subject of the present part of this able series 
of papers is ‘The Miracles of the Gospels in their 
Relation to the Principal Features of the Christian 
Scheme.’ The author's design is to establish, by 
argument and proof, a firm ground for a more 
deeply-toned belief in spiritual realities than the 
ordinary basis of traditional acceptance and vague 
sentiment. To those for whom this has been 
rendered necessary by their convictions having been 
shaken by the study of sceptical arguments and 
speculations, the work will prove highly beneficial. 
But for Christians in general, who have been un- 
touched by sceptical doubts, a far stronger and 
more satisfactory ‘‘restoration of belief” will be 
obtained from a renewed and earnest study of the 
Scriptures, the ‘ self-evidencing power” of which, 
as it was termed by John Owen and the Puritan 
divines, infinitely outweighs any demonstrations of 
reason and argument. At the same time we do 
not undervalue the importance of defences and 
outworks of the citadel of faith, erected with the 
poo view to oppose the attacks of modern 
-heism and Rationalism. In this field of opera- 
tion the writer of these tracts on the Restoration of 
Belief is well qualified, and has done useful service. 


Macmillan 


Thoughtful students of the Christian evidences 
cannot read without advantage his lucid statements 
and logical arguments. 

Fabiola; or, the Church of the Catacombs. 

and Lambert. 

In this volume, which is ascribed to Cardinal Wise- 
man, the history of the Church of the Catacombs is 
thrown into the form of a romance, containing much 
valuable information as to subterranean Rome, 
and the early Christians in the time of the per- 
secuting emperors. The story is interesting and 
the style attractive, and we have only to regret that 
the peculiar views of the modern Romish church 
are so much introduced into a work which might 
have otherwise been read with pleasure and advan- 
tage by Christians of all denominations. The author 
might have treated his subject in a more satisfac- 
tory manner had he been content with illustrating 
those facts of history which belong to our common 
faith, instead of obtruding principles and statements 
which can only be read with sympathy by the 
members of his own communion. But in so far as 
the book presents a summary of some of the re- 
markable and important discoveries of the explorers 
of the Catacombs, it deserves perusal. 

A Refutation of Spinoza, By Leibnitz. With 
Prefatory Remarks by Count A. Foucher de 
Careil. Translated by Octavius Frere Owen, 
M.A: Constable and Co. 

TuIs book will be read with much interest by 

students of the history of philosophy. Spinoza, 

who was a Portuguese Jew, combined with the 

Pantheism of the Kabala the theories of Descartes. 

How far Leibnitz agreed with the system of Spinoza 

has been much disputed. A recently discovered 

manuscript of Leibnitz, in the Royal Library at 

Hanover, throws light on this question. It is 

entitled, ‘ Critical Remarks on a Book by J. G. 

Wachter, upon the Secret Philosophy of the He- 

brews. The present volume consists of a transla- 

tion of this work, and of the introductory remarks 
of the Count Foucher de Careil, and an explanatory 
preface by Mr. Owen. : 


Burns 








SUMM ARY. 

In Hardwicke’s Shilling Pearage (Hardwicke), a 
most successful attempt is made to bring within the 
reach of all classes, information which has hitherto 
been only accessible to a few in the more expen- 
sive volumes of Dod and of Forster. The book, 
which has been compiled with great care by 
Edward Walford, Esq., M.A., Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Genealogical Society, contains an alpha- 
betical list of the House of Lords, with the date of 
creation of each title, the birth, accession, and 
marriage of each peer, his heir apparent or pre- 
sumptive, family name, political bias and pa- 
tronage, with notices of public services or official 
position, town and country addresses, and other 
information. .A complete list is also given of the 
Scotch and Irish Peers, temporal and spiritual. 
A brief prefatory account of the history and pri- 
vileges of the British Peerage is prefixed. 

In the Traveller's Library (Longman and Co.), 
three numbers, 79, 80, 81, contain a translation of 
Gregorovius’s Corsica, by Russell Martineau, M.A. 
Of this work we gave an account-in reviewing the 
edition lately published in Constable’s Miscellany 
of Foreign Literature. The present is a correct 
and spirited translation. A second edition is pub- 
lished of The Philosophy of Joint Stock Banking, 
by G. M. Bell (Longman and Co.) The author, 
who is Secretary of the London Chartered Bank 
of Australia, has had much practical experience 
in the management of Joint-Stock Banks, and has 
been a frequent writer on the subject in periodical 
literature. In the new edition of this work, the 
results of the most recent study and observation 
of the management of these banks, and of their 
relation to mercantile and financial transactions, 
are presented. Chapters are added on Foreign 
and Colonial Exchange, Colonial Banking, Peel’s 
acts for the regulation of Joint Stock Banks, 
Commercial Panics, and other allied subjects. 

In the Annotated Edition of the British Poets, 





Edited by Robert Bell (John W. Parker and Son), 


is published the second volume of the Poetical Works 
of James Thomson, containing the Seasons and the 
Castle of Indolence. We do not much admire this 
edition of the Seasons, and for common use would 
greatly prefer the Poem as published by his friend 
Murdoch, in his collected works, 1762. For those, 
however, who are curious about the history of the 
poem, and to see the progressive improvement of 
Thomson in taste and correctness of diction, Mr. 
Bell’s notes will furnish abundant information ; 
and it is somewhat interesting to know (note to 
p- 20) that Lord Lyttelton, after Thomson’s death, 
dealt most absurdly and unwarrantably with the 
works of his friend, and that Pope in his lifetime 
supplied him with some of the best corrections and 
noblest passagesin the poem (see note to p. 40). The 
beautiful simile in Lavinia— 
“ As in the hollow breast of Apennine,” Xe, 


ig the production of Pope. At page 145, we find 
this passage :— 
“ The shining plum, 

With a fine bluish mist of animals 

Clouded ;” 
with a note, telling us ‘‘ this line is not in the early 
editions.” We never before saw this monstrous 
line in any edition, early or late; and hope Mr. 
Bell is not the author of it. 

The true history of the Origin and Cause of the 
War with Russia is clearly stated in a Reply to 
the Letter of Mr. Bright, M.P., by John Alfred 
Langford (Theobald). Mr. Langford has extracted 
from the Blue Books, and other authentic sources, 
the substance of the questions discussed previous 
to the breaking out of hostilities, and proves to 
demonstration the ambition, cunning, and bad 
faith of the late Czar, and of the counsellors by 
whom he was influenced in his interference with 
Turkey. 

Of the following publications in verse and prose, 
we can only give the titles—The Village Shoemaker, 
and other Poems, by Richard 8. Freeman (Ostell) 
—Woodleigh; or, Life and Death, by the Rev. 
George Tugwell, B.A., a well-written tale (J. H. 
Parker) — Mary Beaver; or, The Housemaid’s 
Wedding, by the late J. W. (J. H. Parker)— Alma 
and Inkermann, a poem by Robert Haxell (Hope 
and Co.)—and Poems, by Arthur M. Morgan 
(Saunders and Otley)—some of which are pleasing 
from their tone of piety and patriotism, though 
not of striking poetical merit. 

In the Parlour Library (Hodgson), the last 
number contains Sir Jasper Carew, by the author 
of Maurice Tiernay. 

A tune book of novel construction is The Book 
of Psalms and Sacred Harmonics (Johnstone and 
Hunter), in which the musical notes occupying the 
lower portion of the page are cut from the text of 
the Psalms, both in prose and verse, which occupy 
the upper portion. The advantage is, that the 
psalm may be turned over to any music, and the 
music to any psalm. ‘The version of the Psalms 
is that in use in the Scottish Church, and the 
volume forms a complete and elegant manual of 
Presbyterian psalmody. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Ahn’s (F.) German Language, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Butler’s (Major J.) Travels, &c.,in the Province of Assam, 12s, 
Coleman’s (Rev. 'I'.) Redeemer’s Final Triumph, feap., 3s. 
Conolly’s History of the Corps of Sappers and Miners, £1 8s, 
Deane’s (J. P.) Law of Blockade, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Faraday’s (M.) Experimental Researches in Electricity, 18s. 
Forms of Prayer for Holy Eucharist, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Forrester’s (G.) Every Boy’s Book, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Fowler’s History of the War, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 
Handbook of Painting ; Italian Schools, 3rd ed., 2 v., £1 10s, 
Henderson’s (Mrs.) Memoirs, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Hibberd’s (S.) Town and Garden, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Hook’s (T.) Passion and Principle, 12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Howard's Birds and Flowers, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hunt’s (L.) Stories in Verse, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Laws of Barbados, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
Lewis (Sir G. C.) on fon History, 2 vols., Svo, cl., £1 10s, 
Lyell’s Manual of Geology, 5th edition, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
ackenzie’s (W. D.) Married Life, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Dwellings of the Righteous, 1s, 6d. 
Marriage Life, &c., 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 
Marcus’s Conversation Guide, square 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Metcalfe’s (Lord) Papers ; Selections from, 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
Piper's (A) Popular Naval and Military Dictionary, 1s. 6d 

's (A.) Popular Naval and Military Dictionary, 1s, 6d. 
Piteaimn's erfect Peace, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
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Powell’s (Rev. B.) Unity of Worlds, post 8vo, cl., 12s, 6d, 
Rafter’s (Capt.) Indian Army, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Robertson’s (J,) Few Months in America, p. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
————— (Rev, F, W.) Sermons, post 8vo, cloth, 9s, 
Sailor’s Prayer Book, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Selection of French Poetry, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 

Smith’s (Rev. G.) Life Spiritual, small 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Tegoborski’s (M. L, de) urces of Russia, Vol. 1, 14s, 
Tottenham’s (Rev. E.) Remains, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Turnerelli’s (E. T. at I know of the late Emperor, 6s. 
Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament, 8vo, Vol. 1, £1, 
Young’s (J.) Christ of History, post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Among the artists out of the Society who exhibit 
in this year’s collection, Mr. Buckner is distin- 
ished equally by his portraits and his figures. 
Family at [Saraginesco isa fine group, the 
face of the boy being marked by a smile equally 
natural and winning. The Portraits (25, 67, and 
100) in like manner are particularly happy in their 
graceful attitudes and elevated expression. An 
appearance of rapid execution and want of solidity 
is the only drawback to these attractive produc- 
tions. 

Mr. Swinton, in the same department, that of 
portrait, evidences more care and generally equal 
success. The Countess of Verulam (109), is one of 
the most finished subjects of this class in the 
rooms; the Portraits (160) bear all the signs of 
deliberate and thoughtful skill; and the small head 
of Lady Claude Hamilton (414) attracts immediate 
admiration from its rare but elegant expression. 

Conspicuous among the figure subjects, but more 
fcom its obtrusive size and technical composition 
than from any peculiar fitness to the story, is Mr. 
W. J. Montaigne’s The Good Samaritan (97). The 
figure on the ground would seem to have been 
imitated from a study by Rigaud in the Royal 
Academy collection, of which the attitude is similar, 
but the colour of the flesh has been subdued to a 
grey pallor, perhaps intended to portray the 
wounded condition of the victim. is does. not 
redeem the figure from its baldness as a mere 
academic study, whilst the incongruity of the so- 
called Samaritan to the narrative is only too ap- 


rent. 

Mr. Patten contributes two gay and pleasing 
ictures in The Tambourine Girl (463), and The 

ridal of Andalla (566). The latter affords an 
opportunity for a contrast of styles of beauty, and 
for a profuse display of picturesque furniture of the 
oriental caste. 

Timidity (370), by Mr. Powell, is in a firm and 
broad manner of painting, which is effective 
enough, but unfortunately the obscure mean- 
ing of the composition takes away half its value. 
The dunvdared dress, the needless alarm, the 
shallow pool of water close to a large timber tree, 
and the unaccountable angle of wall in the back- 
ground, render this subject an inexplicable mystery. 

e head, called La Petite Botaniste (192), is at 
least intelligible, and further displays not a few 
of the indisputable merits of the former subject. 

Mr. T. J. Peele excels in pictures of children in 
various expressions and circumstances. 
and Chickens (38), The Young Governor (79), 
Dressing Myself 93), and The Tired Gleaner (409), 
are all favourable specimens of his peculiar skill. 


The Lady of Shalott (357), by H. Darvell, is an 
illustration of Tennyson’s heroine in characteristic 
The prevailing blue of the lady’s dress, 
contrasted with the crimson and gold tapestry she 
is working, are effects which may be clearly —_ 

e 
reflection of the lady’s figure in the mirror seems to 
be in imitation of the latter ; and the artist’s in- 
genuity has been put to the test to make the 
mirror display at once its natural quality of re- 
flection and its supernatural one of describing the 
ical revelations 
seem to be confined to a space which is bordered 


style. 


to the school of Messrs. Millais and Hunt. 


scenes of outer life. The 


by bands of mere ordinary glass and quicksilver 


and thus the two attributes of this piece of weird 


upholstery are revealed to us. 
Of the i 
enumerate only the 


The Girl 


remaining subj of this class, we can 
Sear editor Seat'e Pie 


what exaggerated, however. To represent the 

whole tremendous scene of Brutus condemning his 

sons by one figure, moreover, appears absurd. 

Some more appropriate appellation might doubtless 

be found for this study. Mr. J. J. Hill's Cabin 

Door (112) is in many respects admirably painted : 

the iron rim at the bottom of the pail is one of the 

marvels of imitation. This is the only picture 

contributed by this gentleman, who is one of the 

Society. Mr. Heath’s subjects from the history of 
Effie Deans (354 and 407), along with some ine- 

qualities, present many excellent points, particu- 

larly in the latter. An English Martyr (415) is 
hardly strong enough for its important subject. In 

the scene of Mary Queen of Scots and Rizzio (224), 

Mr. J. Z. Bell has represented the Queen with very 
pretty features, but the difficulties of ancient 
costume have interfered with the full success of 
this subject, though the whole effect ig favourable, 

and many parts have been painted with great care. 
Mr. Roberts’s Belinda (225), though rather thinly 
painted, is full of elegance. The train of floating 
figures, however, it must be confessed, does notsug- 
gest very —_* idea of the evanescent sylphs of 
the poem. Mr. E. Cockburn has produced a gay and 
bright interior in Child’s Prayer (229); and Mr. 
G. Chester’s A Cottage Home (488) may be noticed 
as a careful and pleasing picture. The Doubtful 
Shilling (365), by J. Holmes, is a scene not with- 
out its merits; and amongst single figures and 
heads may be observed Mr. R. Fox’s theatrical 
but firmly painted Macbeth (87) ; Mr. U. Bouvier’s 
graceful, but not very animated female studies 
(49, 58, and 102); Mr. 8. Anderson’s clever Head 
of a Young Girl (356); Mr. A. Cooper's A Blonde 
(113) ; and Miss Guthrie’s spirited figure, appro- 
priately entitled Mischief (204). 

Mr. T. Hallyear’s Teetotaller and Tippler (482) 
is a picture with a moral, not without merit as 
a painting. Finishing the Day’s Sport (186), by 
Shayer, also one of the Society, contains specimens 
of admirable painting. 

In Landscape, after the names we have men- 
tioned on a former occasion, that of T. Danby 
is preeminent. Three pictures contributed by him, 
Luccombe Chine (234), Dumbarton Castle (534), 
and Dunstaffnage Castle (539), are all of unques- 
tioned and marked excellence. Mr. Chester's 
Glade in Sherwood (100) is a fine study of wood 
and timber trees. Mr. G. H. White’s Cummen- 
duff, near Killarney (24), gives a beautiful effect of 
warm half light upon a distant mountain side ; 
and The City of Como (20), by W. H. Tiffin, is 
painted throughout in a firm touch, with a full 
pencil, displaying masterly accuracy and freedom. 
Amongst the more prominent of the remaining 
subjects are Mr. Frowd’s The Corn Field (120) ; 
Mr. Rolfe’s View from Richmond Hill (187); 
West Highland Catile (150), by E. F. Welles; 
Beeches and Sheep (246), by W. Luker: A Cum- 
berland Lake (508), by W. Pitt; and Near Glen 
garif, Ireland (438), by G. Shalders. 

Two subjects by E. Lear deserve particular 
notice—from the remarkable boldness of their 
natural features and of the artistic arrangement ;— 
(214 and 216) combine with far-famed peculiarities, 
picturesque selections and powerful effect. A 
sketch of Old Oaks (259), by Vicat Cole, is also re- 
markable for boldness, An Evening (271), by J. 
Webb, distinguishes itself by a display of warm 
colour that is overwrought to excess. 

Amongst several drawings of local interest, Mr. 
Hardwick's Lake of Geneva (226), Strasbowrg (826), 


mee (595), by J. T. Walton. 


. 
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by Hardy, jun. (33 and 207). 
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Brutus (66) is a fine carefully-drawn figure—~some- 





and Old Gateway, Carlisle Castle (470), have all 
their accustomed excellence; and we notice Old 
Houses at Southampton (82), by G. Stubbs ; Land- 
ing-place, Old Westminster-bridge (279), by J. 
O'Connor; also Minehead Quay (563), by W. 
Williams ; Welsh Scenery (586), by B. Shipham ; 


. H. Hall’s sporting picture, The Keeper's Com- 
panions (552), is excellent as ever ; and in animals 
we have T. Earl’s The Outcast (837) ; Dogs (527), 
by G. W. Horlor; and excellent studies of game 
In fruit Mr. 
eld is preeminent ; but the artist has on this 


ject of much attractiveness in The Gardens 
Daughter (328). The Fruit (532), also, of Mr, 
W. E. D. Stuart deserves notice ; as also in archi. 
tecture, a study by T. Allom, Chapel at 
(589). oe 
In the water-colour room, we observe some 
miniatures, numbered (685 to 689), by S. B, = 
bold, John Haslem, W. Essex, and Miss ©, B, f, 
Kettle; an excellent drawing of the Chapel of § 
Jacques, Antwerp (614), by G. Read, who also oon. 
tributes The Haunted House (640), an excellent 
composition, already, we believe, made public yand 
two sea pieces (615 and 616), by C. Taylor and ¢, 
Yard. Mr, St. John’s drawing of Loch Duich 
(626) is as rich in colour as Mr. Baylis's Kings 
College Chapel (628) is elaborately carried out, 
Miss E. Macirone has produced a scene of no very 
original conception, but of great taste and feelin 
as to the execution, in The Wife's Dream (633), 
The portraits (719), by this lady, are also exe: 
lent. Miss Murray has produced some excellent 
figures in the scene Jealousy (707), and Mise J, 
C. Bell's Undine (709) is an instance of highly 
graceful form. 
Mr. H. H. Taylor's Portrait of Miss Mars (674) 
is a fine sketch ; and Karl Hartmann’s The For. 
tune Teller (770), is marked by boldness and 
breadth. 
The only important engraving is the Buttery 
(662), by J. D. Pound, after a painting by Mr. W, 
Salter; but in this department more may doubt 
less be expected on future occasions. 











TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE preparations for the Universal Exhibition a 
Paris are proceeding rapidly, and the objects to be 
exhibited are arriving apace. It is calculated 
that there will be between 17,000 and 18,000 ex 
hibitors. Amongst them there will be from 3000 
to 3600 English ; about 2200 from the Zollverein; 
about 1800 from Austria ; 680 from Belgium ; 460 
from Switzerland; 840 from Spain; 220 from 
Tuscany ; 200 from Sardinia; and from 7000 to 
8000 of France and the French colonies. As 
regards the Exhibition of Fine Arts, England has 
demanded 860 square metres (the métre is a little 
more than a yard) ; Belgium, 800; Prussia, 752; 
Netherlands, 310; Switzerland, 300; Austria, 
210; Hamburg, 133 ; Sweden and Norway, 130; 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 52 ; and Wurtemburg, 
23. Some artists will have galleries or parts of 
galleries entirely to themselves. Amongst French 
artists, M. Ingrés will exhibit not fewer than 4 
of his works ; Horace Vernet will send his Capture 
of the Surala of Abd el Kader, and his great mil 
tary pieces; Eugene Delacroix and Decamps will 
also exhibit largely. Amongst the English exhi- 
bitors will be Landseer, Mulready, Stanfield 
Prout, Cattermole, and Gibson; amongst the 
Belgian, Yeefs, Portaels, Steevens, Willems, Leys 
and Verlat; amongst the Prussian, Begas, 
Magnus, Achenbach, Muller, and Rauch; the 
Dutch, Simonis the sculptor; the Swiss, 

and Calame. As to Cornelius, the great Germat 
painter, he is to have a saloon to himself, and is 
display nearly all his works. The Paris pape 
say that the price of entry to the Exhibition has 
been fixed at five francs for reserved days, oe 
franc for other days, and twenty centimes (abot 
14d.) for the ‘‘people’s days.” To the Exhibition 
of the Fine Arts, however, the admission on the 
*people’s days” is to be gratuitous. , 

e Council of the Surrey Archeological ag | 
have issued invitations for a meeting, on the ! 
instant, at Chertsey, which is likely to attracts 
numerous gathering. The business of the day 
commence in the Town Hall, under the pres 
of Colonel Challoner, with the eg j 
following papers :—1. ‘On Chertsey Abbey, by 
W. Willmer Pocock, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 2% ‘De 
scription of a series of Ornamental Tiles recently 
discovered on the site of the Abbey,’ by the Bev: 
C. Boutell, M.A., Hon. Member. 3. ‘Upona 
Anglo-Saxon Grant of Land made by Alfred the 


Great to Chertsey Abbey,’ by George R, ot 








occasion also extended his efforts to a figure sub- 


Esq., F.S.4, At the conclusion of the we 
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Members and their friends are invited to visit, 
under the guidance of the local committee, various 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood—including 
the site of Chertsey Abbey, and, by kind permission 
of the Rev. J. C. Clark, Cowley House, a curious 
structure of the time of James, formerly inhabited 
by the poet Cowley. A collection of antiquities 
will be exhibited, and contributions are invited— 
which should be forwarded, (accompained by brief 
descriptions and names of exhibitors) not later 
than Tuesday, the 17th April, addressed to the 
local secretaries:—Thomas R. Bartrop and M. 
Shurlock, Esqrs., Town Hall, Chertsey. At five 
o'clock a dinner will be provided at ‘The Crown’ 
Inn. Tickets, price 8s. 6d. each. Chertsey is 
within an hour’s rail of the metropolis. 

The Directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution have just issued their Eighteenth Re- 
port, by which we are glad to see that although 
the sum expended in relief during the past year, 
7501. 1s., is more by 1300. than was granted in 
any former year, it is much below the amount of 
the Society’s income. The Provident Booksellers 
have 21,4007. in the Funds, yielding interest 800/. 
a-year, and the income derived last year from life 
and annual subscriptions and donations was 388/., 
while a surplus balance of 160/. remained for dis- 
tribution in the hands of the treasurer. Of this 
sum, amounting together to 1348/., and which 
seems to be about the usual income of the institu- 
tion, 3651. were given away in relief permanent, 
and 385/, in relief temporary ; 90/. were expended 
in cost of administration, and the balance of 5001., 
either from the scarcity of distress in the book 
trade, or from an over provident desire to lay b 
for a rainy day, was added to the funded capil. 
The directors have included in their report a 
pleasing record of the high estimation in which 
their late President, Mr. Nisbet, was held, and 
we observe that he has been succeeded in this 
honourable post by Mr. Green. 

We have to record the death, at the age of fifty- 
five, of Mr. Brown, of the highly respected firm of 
Little and Brown, publishers, of Boston, United 
States, a gentleman well known to the leading 
publishers of London, from his frequent visits to 
this country, and his honourable and agreeable 
transactions. ‘‘The deceased,” says the American 
‘ Literary Gazette,’ ‘‘had been indisposed about a 
week, but his illness was not regarded as dange- 
rous until a short time before his death. Mr. 
Brown was a gentleman of fine business talents, — 
generous, affable, and intelligent; he was very 
popular with all classes. Few publishers in our 
country have evinced so much culture, taste, and 
discrimination in their business as the desceased. 
His house was the abode of refinement and hospi- 
tality, and many a distinguished visitor to our 
State has received the most favourable impressions 
of society here from the attentions bestowed upon 
him by Mr. Brown. He will be greatly missed in 
many circles, on account of his liberality and public 
spirit, By his death, Boston loses an upright, 
honourable, and enterprising merchant; the neigh- 

urhood where he resided will lament one who 
was ever foremost in every good word and work.” 

We have received the following in reference to 
* a of Shakspeare, noticed by us some time 

Dear Sir,—Since I informed you of the discovery of the 

— Liye of Shakspeare, Ihave compared it with the 
: in Boaden’s engraving, and have no doubt but that 

Jansen purtrait is a copy of it, or one so near like it 
(except the one ear being visible, and a little variation in the 
ruff, which has a double inner border instead of a single one 
ane the pointed edge is added) that it may be pronounced 

Very fine copy of the Easton portrait, 

Van Worrell, a Dutchman, who published a tableau of the 
Dutch and Flemish artists in 1832, and pledged himself as to 
Ee: of his dates, states that Jansen was born in 
aid terdam in 1601, which is a sufficient evidence that he 

not paint the portrait of Shakspeare in 1610, as Boaden 

and the — upon ~ _ og pm to believe, 
assur: a Vi 
Sonesta bard of Avon, which Jansen’s poste Pal not fail to 
in almost every particular. I am, &c. 

Easton, Suffolk, , James CLARKE, 

The very rare and interesting spectacle of 
solemnly ‘crowning’ a was presented in 
was taken in procession to the Palace of the Senate, 





where he found the Queen, the King, the members 
of the royal family, the ministers, the foreign am- 
bassadors, the members of the Royal Academy of 
History, and a vast number of personages of dis- 
tinction, assembled to receive him. After the de- 
livery of a speech setting forth the history of his 
life and works, and the singing of a hymn in his 
honour, a crown of gold, representing leaves of 
laurel, was handed to the Queen by the Duke de la 
Victoria, President of the Council of Ministers ; 
and her Majesty, amidst shouts of applause, placed 
it on the poet’s head, saying, as she did so, that 
she felt pride and pleasure, in her capacity of 
Queen and Spaniard, in honouring a man who had 
distinguished himself by his genius and patriotism. 
An ode, written by a lady, and exalting the poet 
to the skies, was then recited. He was afterwards 
entertained at a banquet, and was then conducted 
home in a grand procession—the crown of gold 
being borne in a triumphal car before him. 

A good deal of literary activity is at present 
displayed at Paris. Amongst the more recent 
publications, we notice a new volume of the Works 
of Arago—a history of Washington, and of the 
Foundation of the Republic of the United States, 
by M. de Witt, son-in-law of M. Guizot, and pre- 
ceded by the ‘ Etude’ on Washington of that emi- 
nent statesman; and a series of ‘Etudes’ on 
Menander and the Greek comedy and society, b 
M. Guillaume Guizot, the statesman’s son—a wor! 
which some time ago carried-off a prize given by 
the French Academy. Wemay also mention the 
second and last volume of the ‘ History of the 
Commercial Reform in England,’ by M. Richelot, 
of the Ministry of Commerce; two additional 
volumes of the unpublished letters of the Princess 
Palatine, mother of the Duke of Orleans, Regent 
of France, by M. Brunet ; another volume of the 
new edition of Henry Heine’s Works. 

The Duke of Argyll was installed as Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow on the 29th 
ult., in the Common Hall of the College, when he 
delivered an eloquent and appropriate address. 
One topic largely dwelt upon, was the opening up 
of the Civil Service of the East India Company to 
general competition, the subjects for which were 
in great measure those in which the Scottish Uni- 
versities had always excelled. Thus, a new and 
noble field of honourable ambition lay before the 
students of Glasgow. In the opening of his 
speech the Duke made a graceful allusion to some 
of the ¢ men whom he succeeded in the office of 
Lord Rector, statesmen as well as scholars and 
men of science—Lansdowne, Peel, Stanley, Mack- 
intosh, Jeffrey, Macaulay. Reference was also 
made to the next meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, which is at Glasgow, under the Duke of 
Argyll’s presidency. Mr. Layard’s inauguration 
as Lord Rector of Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
took place on Thursday. 

Very great attention is beginning to be paid to 
the science of meteorology on the Continent. In 
France arrangements have been made for taking 
observations in different parts of the country, and 
transmitting them without delay to Paris ; in some 
cases the electric telegraph is to be employed, In 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany, meteorological 
stations have been established, and persons have 
been charged to record all that may occur worthy 
of notice. Within the last few weeks, too, a 
meteorological observatory has been established at 
Madrid, and a great many stations have been 
formed in different parts of the provinces of Spain. 

Sir Robert Peel, following the example of Mr. 
Thackeray, delivered a lecture at the Maryle- 
bone Literary and Scientific Institution on Wed- 
nesday, entitled ‘‘An Evening with the Poets,” 
having for its object the production of some of the 
choicest specimens of poetry selected from English 
writers ; and the delivery of these by the lecturer, 
with a feeling which proved his appreciation of 
the ‘subject, agreeably enlisted the attention and 
sympathy of his audience. Sir Robert’s reading 
of the principal part of a scene in the fourth act 
of Othello, though it lacked the introduction 
of the conventional ‘“‘points” indulged in by 
actors, was of a kind which appealed at once to the 





heart and to the judgment. His remarks upon 
the war, as well as those upon the necessity for 
the emancipation of Poland, also found a ready 
and enthusiastic response from those present. On 
another evening in the same place a lecture was 
given by Mr. Joseph Crowe, late correspondent 
of the Illustrated News in the Crimea, in which 
narratives of personal adventures were interspersed 
with descriptions of the scenes and events of the 
war. 

Lord Lucan has published his speech in the 
House of Lords, on the 19th March, in the form 
of a pamphlet (Hatchards), with’ supplementary 
pale and a plan of the und where the 
cavalry affairs took place on the 25th of October. 
Whatever may be thought of the propriety or im- 

ropriety of Lord Lucan’s being recalled, he may 
be assured that his clear and straightforward state- 
ments will prevent any injustice being done to him 
by historians of the war. 

M. Brun Rollet, of Piedmont, who has explored 
the regions of Central Africa beyond the ite 
River, after a visit to Turin, is announced as 
about to start again to Kartoom, to recommence his 
travels. The rumour of Dr. Barth’s death has 
been this week authentically contradicted. 

At the rooms of the Society of Arts, last Saturday 
evening, there was a conversazione, fully attended 
by members and by distinguished visitors, to whom 
the exhibited inventions of the season offered many 
objects of attractive interest. 

The Committee of the Napier Testimonial Fund 
have decided on the erection, in London, of a 
bronze statue of the gallant general. The height 
of the statue is to be twelve feet, on a granite 
pedestal eighteen feet high. The general desire 
now felt for the employment of part of the 
Indian army in the Crimea, recals to mind the last 
services of Sir Charles Napier, in bringing that 
army to a state of discipline and efficiency greater 
than has been attained by any troops in the world. 

At the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund festi- 
val, last Saturday, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the 
Lord Mayor presided, supported by Sir C. East- 
lake, Dr. Croly, Mr. D. Roberts, and other Aca- 
demicians, artists, and patrons of art. A subseri 
tion of 6111. was announced as having been made 
in the room. 

We regret to observe the announcement of the 
death of Mrs. Nichol, formerly Miss Bronté, who, 
under the nom de plume of Currer Bell, esta- 
blished a lasting reputation vy, the publication of 
‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘ hirley,’ and ‘Vilette.’ She died on 
Saturday last, at her father’s house at Haworth, 
Yorkshire. 

At a recent sale in Paris the Presentation of the 
Head of St. John the Baptist, by Leonard de Vinci 
fetched 660/,; the famous portrait of Nicholas 
Tulp, Professor of Anatomy at Amsterdam, by 
Rembrandt, fetched the same sum; a Massacre of 
the Innocents, by Poussin, 400/,, a Saint Margaret, 
by Guido Reni, 158/,; a Holy Family, on wood, 
by Andrea del Sarto, 601. ; a Portrait of Titian at 
the age of 61, by himself, 647. ; a Young Woman 
Dressing, by the same, 367,; Mars, Venus, and 
Cupid, by Paul Veronese, 261.; The Peasants 
changed into Frogs, by Salvator Rosa, 36/.; The 
Satyr and the Peasant, by the same, 301.; a Game 
at Cards, by Murillo, 511.; Saint Joachim and 
Mary, by Zurburan, 31/,; The Martyrdom of 
Saint Agatha, by Velasquez, 40/.; seven drawings 
of Events inthe Life of Achilles, by Rubens, 4091. ; 
a Portrait of Philip IV. of Spain, ascribed to 
Rubens, but believed to be by Velasquez, 707. ; a 
Girl holding a Dog, by Greuze, 601. ; and Moses 
saved from the Waters, by Poussin, 231. 

A treaty for the mutual protection of literary 
and artistic property between France and Holland 
was sighed at the Hague on the 29th of last 
month, 

The prospectus of the season at the Royal Italian 
Opera has atlength appeared, The promises are not 
so numerous as last year, but what is announced is 
good, and there will probably be no poy ogy 
either in regard to production or ‘or- 
mance of the new operas. First in apeyate 
in fame is Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile du Nord, which 
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has in various continental cities already established 
its reputation. That the composer himself will 
come over to superintend its introduction to a 
London audience there are, we are told, ‘best 
founded hopes.” Verdi’s Trovatore is promised, 
also a work of established fame, in Paris, as well 
as in all the great Italian theatres. A third 
novelty is to he given, but in the uncertainty of 
choice, and after the disappointments of previous 
seasons, it is needless to name the rumoured pieces 
of the supplementary répertoire. We hope, for our 
own part, that it may be Mozart’s Cosi fan tutti, or 
his still less known Jdomeneo. The list of engage- 
ments is very satisfactory and complete, in spite of 
the absence of Grisi, Cruvelli, and other names of 
highest favour. The soprani include Bozio, who 
has rapidly risen in public estimation, as her 
merits deserve, and Viardot Garcia, whose matured 
and careful performances of certain parts are unti- 
valled, and Marai, and Jenny Ney, who at Vienna 
and Dresden has gained golden reputation, for 
sustaining which there is here at present a fair 
field and an open opportunity since the retirement 
of Grisi. Nantier Didiée is engaged, but nothing 
is said of Alboni. Of tenors the first is Mario, for 
a limited number of representations, Tamberlik, 
Gardoni, his first appearance at Covent Garden, 
Luchesi, Mei, Soldi, and a new name, Albicini. 
Of barytones there are Graziani, from the ThéAtre 
Italien, and the inimitable Ronconi. The basses are 
unusually strong, —Lablache, Formes, Zelger, Polo- 
nini, Gregorio, and the versatile Tagliafico. Two 
other great engagements are doubtfully hinted at, 
and rumour tells of Johanna Wagner and of 
Madame Grisi, concerning whose “ farewells” it is 
now remembered that they were “positively the 
last nights previous to her departure for America,” 
and there may be more last nights after her return. 
M. Costa retains the conductorship, an announce- 
ment that gives the greatest satisfaction, after the 
general rumour of his intended retirement. The 
ballet will assume a mofe prominent place “this 
season, Fanny Cerito being engaged. Mr. Payne 
is pantomimist, Mr. Beverley remains as the scene 
painter, Mr. Harris as stage manager, and other 
officials continue in the posts which in previous 
years they have usefully and efficiently filled. It 
is said that Guillaume Tell is to be the opening 
performance. The subscription nights of the sea- 
son will be about forty in number. 

Don Ramon Carnicer, Senior Professor of the 
Great Musical School at Madrid, and a composer 
of considerable note, died recently, aged sixty- 
nine. 

An advertisement, headed “The late Crystal 
Palace Band,” reveals a state of civil war in this 
important department of the Sydenham establish- 
ment. Musicians are proverbially an_ irritable 
race, and the command of an orchestra requires a 
talent and tact greater than would serve for the 
administration of many a kingdom. But in the 
present instance there seem to be some grounds 
for discontent and insubordination. In a letter 
addressed to the chairman and directors of the 
Company, signed by about fifty members of the 
band, complaints are made of the rude manner 
and capricious temper of Herr Schallehn, the con- 
ductor. With the remarks on his professional 
qualifications we are not disposed to interfere, 
further than to say that he has not shown judg- 
ment in adapting his choice of music to the taste 
of the British public. Various instances are given 
of arbitrary treatment of members of the band, as 
when Mr. Handly, the late band-master of the 23rd 
Fusiliers, was abruptly threatened with removal 
by a policeman for answering a question put to 
him by a gentleman visitor, and the usual answer 
to any remonstrance or appeal is, ‘“‘If you do 
not like it, you may go.” Most of the musicians, 
having filled good situations at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Her Majesty’s Theatre, and regimental bands, 
have not been accustomed to this kind of treat- 
ment, and at least deserve protection from dis- 
missal without sufficient notice. There has been 
a rumour of M. Jullien being appointed to the con- 
ductorship of the band, and the directors may 
perhaps take this opportunity of engaging one 





who would be generally acceptable to the profes- 
sion, and who would give to the music of the 
Crystal Palace a popularity which it has not yet 
obtained. 

The amateur performances at the Olympic 
Theatre last Saturday were of a stamp superior to 
the ordinary run of such attempts, and the suc- 
cess was the more remarkable from the peculiar 
difficulty of the line chosen for their display. The 
gentlemen of the Fielding Club did, however, 
succeed in performing the comic pantomime of 
Harlequin Fawkes in a style worthy of the most 
practised professional players. Mr. Albert Smith, 
as Catesby, and Mr. Holmes as Guy Fawkes, did 
the serious part of the prologue, and the fun of the 
piece was cleverly kept up by Mr. Bidwell as 
Harlequin, Mr. Arthur Smith as Pantaloon, Mr. 

bins as a most humorous Clown, and Miss 
Rosina Wright, who made an agile and graceful 
Columbine. Mr, E. Yates’s performances, and the 
gymnastic feats of an amateur whose name did not 
transpire, also elicited admiring applause. In fact, 
all concerned acted in the most satisfactory and 
artistic manner ; and we are happy to learn that a 
goodly sum was obtained for the benevolent object 
for which the performance was got up—a purse fora 
well-known literary man who has been disabled by 
disease. 

The annual dinner in aid of the General 
Theatrical Fund took place at the London 
Tavern; Mr. Buckstone presided, supported by 
Lord Ernest Bruce, Mr. Dickens, Mr. Lemon, 
and other supporters of dramatic literature and art. 
Subscriptions to the amount of above 300/. were 
during the evening announced. 

A new entertainment, entitled ‘‘ Illustrative 
Gatherings,” has been commenced by Mrs. J. 
Reed, better known as Miss P. Horton, who re- 
presents cleverly some well-marked characters, 
her capital singing giving effect to the impersona- 
tion and acting. But this is not the right field for 
an utiste of Mrs. Reed’s dramatic intelligence and 
vocal skill. Mr. Reed assists in the entertain- 
ment, 

At Drury Lane the season of Italian and German 
opera is announced to begin on Easter Mondey. 
At the theatres various novelties are promised, 
among which, at the Haymarket, is a piece by 
Mr. Planché, The New Haymarket Spring Meeting, 
1855. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Linnean.—March 6th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Mr. Syme, F.L.S., exhi- 
bited specimens of Ophioglossum vulgatum from the 
Orkney Islands, together with a series of specimens 
from other localities ; and specimens of 0. lusita- 
nicum, also from various distant localities: he 
made some observations on these two supposed 
species, which, in common with many recent bota- 
nical writers, he considered as merely varieties of 
one species. Mr. N. B. Ward, F.L.S., exhibited 
on the part of Mr. M. T. Masters, of Oxford, an 
abnormal stem of a species of Dipsacus ; and some 
observations on it by Mr. Masters were read. The 
specimen was received from Mr. Smith, of Witney, 
in Oxfordshire, to whom it had been given by a 
blanket manufacturer of that town, and presents 
an exceedingly curious example of abnormal deve- 
lopment. When first received, it was about twenty- 
one inches in length, and appeared to have been 
broken off pretty close to the ground. At its 
base the stem is nearly cylindrical, but soon be- 
comes much dilated and flattened, being at the 
same time twisted on its axis. The dilated portion, 
a transverse section of which would present an 
oyoidal outline, is hollow, with traces of the pith 
adhering to the inner surface. The greatest breadth 
is about two and a-half inches, gradually diminish- 
ing towards the upper part, where the cylindrical 
form is resumed. The branches, or flower-stalks, 
are placed one over the other in a line following 
the spiral curvature of the stem, to one edge of 
which they form a sort of fringe. Remains of 
leaves occur at the base of one or two of the upper 
branches, and on these are smal] prickles, such as 








———— ~ —. 
are found on a teazle-leaf. The greater part of the 
epidermis having peeled off, the course of th 
woody fibres is readily traced ; these, in the later] 
branches, are straight and parallel to the axis of 
the branch, while on the main stem they are much 
twisted spiraily, but in an opposite direction to that 
of the curve formed by the spiral line of branche: 
being so much deflected from their normal position 
that at the point where the stem is most dilated 
and flattened, they traverse it in a nearly horizon. 
tal direction. The Secretary afterwards read the 
commencement of a paper by C. J. F. Bunbury, 
Esq., F.R.S. & L.S., ‘On the Botany of Madeiny 
and Teneriffe.” This paper embraces the botanical 
observations made by the author during a recent 
visit to those islands ; the portion read on the present 
occasion being that which related more parti 

to Madeira. Mr. Bunbury begins by stating, as 
some apology for writing on the botany of islands 
so much frequented, that often as Madeira has 
been visited by botanists, he has been able te find 
very little published information of a satisfactory 
kind relating to its vegetation ; and having himself 
felt much the want of some memoir which might 
give a general idea of its leading botanical features, 
he has here endeavoured to supply the desideratum, 
Mr. Lowe, who has been long engaged in a careful 
and persevering investigation of the botany of the 
island, has published little on the subject, except 
descriptions of some new species. He has, indeed, 7 
prefixed a few useful general remarks on the flon © 
of Madeira to his ‘ Primitez,’ and there are some © 
excellent observations’on Madeiran botany, by Dr. 7 
J. D. Hooker, in the sixth volume of the ‘Lond © 
Journal of Botany;’ but as all these still leave 
much room for further illustration, Mr. Bun 
has endeavoured to add something to the inform: | 
tion hitherto published, in relation both to the dis 
tribution of species in the island, and to the cor 
nexion of its flora with those of other countries 
The first thing that strikes a botanist on landing 
in Madeira, is the thoroughly tropical aspect of 
the cultivated vegetation. The banana, sugar 
cane, coffee, guava, and custard-apple, are seen in 
all the gardens. On the lower slopes of that sunny 
amphitheatre which rises from the Bay of Funchal 
most of the productions of the tropics are cultivated 
with success. The papaw is frequent in gardens, 
and ripens its fruit abundantly ; bananas, though 
not large, are of excellent flavour, the guava 
half-naturalized, and the rose-apple is a common 
garden tree. In the fields and terraces, the plants 
of the tropics are mixed with those of the temperate 
zone: the banana, sugar-cane, coffee, orange, &e, 
being frequently seen in company with the peach, 
vine, fig, and tall Italian reed (Arundo donas), 
Two of the characteristic field-crops in Madeira are 
the sweet potato (Convolvulus batatas, L.), aud 
an aroideous plant, there called inhame, or yall, 
with beautiful large leaves of a soft and tender 
green; the convolvulus thriving best in the lower 
and more sunny region, while the caladium, which 
requires a moist soil, is cultivated especially along 
the margins of the torrents, and up toa consider: 
able elevation on the mountains. The cultured 
the cactus or opuntia has of late been much extended 
in Madeira, in the hope that there, as in Tenerifle, 
the rearing of the cochineal insect may prove @ 
valuable branch of industry. The first impressiat 
produced upon Mr. Bunbury by the native vege 
tation does not seem to have been by any meanss 
favourable one, the scantiness and weedy characte 
of the wild flowers about Funchal in Decembe 
and January (the time of his visit, apparently) 
presenting a strong contrast with the profusion of 
blossom in the gardens at the same season. One 
striking characteristic of Madeira is the rapidity 
with which exotic plants become naturalised. Ths 
process, of which the author gives some remarkt! 
examples, is going on so fasi, that it is becoming 
very difficult to judge what plants are really native 
and what are introduced. The tea-tree is succes 
fully cultivated at Jardin de Serra; at Funchal # 
does not succeed. ‘The culture of the vine hardly 
extends above 2000 feet, except in 

patches. The mountain sides are in part covet 
with open woods of chesnut, nowhere so thick# 
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to prevent herbage from growing under them. 
In parts there are large plantations of pinaster, 
but the general appearance of the upper region of 
the mountains on the southern side of the island is 
rather bare, and strikingly so when compared with 
the northern side. Of ferns, three well-known 
British species (Polystichum aculsatum, Lomaria 
spicant, and Polypodiwm vulgare) are very common 
in the chesnut woods ; but in general these woods 
on the south side of the island are too dry and 
open to be rich in ferns or mosses. It is only in 


* gome few deep and sheltered ravines that crypto- 


gamous plants are to be found in abundance and 
in fine condition, and that a few remnants are still 
to be seen of the primitive forests which seem to 
have formerly clothed the southern as well as the 
northern face of Madeira. Such is the case in the 
beautiful ravine called the Little Curral, from 
which the river de Joao Gomez descends to Fun- 
chal; and the fine ravine of the Santa Luzia tor- 
rent, at the head of which is a remarkable water- 
fall, is still more rich in ferns, Mr. Bunbury having 
observed twenty-two species in this one ravine, 
and in one day’s excursion. It is, however, on 
the well-wooded northern side of the island, where 
the quantity of cleared and cultivated land is com- 
paratively very small, and the abundance of moisture 
promotes a luxuriant growth of native vegetation, 
that the ferns more peculiarly abound. In all the 
ravines that intersect that coast, they are seen in 
surprising profusion, clothing the rocks and shady 
banks, the roots and trunks of trees, the margins 
of the innumerable rapid streams, and the moist 
and mossy walls. The ferns of Madeira amount 
altogether to forty species, according to Mr. Lowe; 
of these the author appears to have met with 
upwards of thirty, of which the habitats, range of 
elevation, &c., are minutely given. The propor- 
tional number of ferns in the flora of Madeira is 
nearly twice as great as in Britain, though still 
very small if compared with the proportion in 
many of the Pacific islands and in St. Hétena. 
The Azores have twenty-eight ferns to four hun- 
dred flowering plants; while the Canary islands, 
with a much larger phenogamous flora, have, 
according to Webb and Berthelot, only thirty-four 
ferns. The ferns found in the Azores and not in 
Madeira are: Osmunda regalis, Ophioglossum vul- 
gatum? and perhaps Hymenophyllum Wilsoni. A 
much greater number belong to Madeira and not 
to the Azores. Dr. Hooker enumerates five species 
of ferns which are common to Madeira and the 
West India Islands, but not found on the conti- 
nent of Europe nor in Northern Africa. Some 
species which are common to Madeira and the 
Canaries are confined to these two groups, or only 
straggle into the westernmost part of Europe, and 
do not reach the Azores. On the other hand, Dick- 
sonia culcita is common to Madeira and the Azores, 
and peculiar to them. Mosses, hepatic, and 
lichens are very abundant and beautiful in the 
laurel woods of the central range of Madeira; but 
Mr. Bunbury had only time to collect a few of the 
more conspicuous kinds. He however gives a list, 
with the habitats, &c., of about thirty species, col- 
lected during his short stay. The flora of Madeira 
seems to be made up of three principal elements ; 
the first, and numerically much the greatest por- 
tion, consisting of South European or Mediterra- 
nean plants; the second, of what Mr. Webb calls 
the Macaronesian region, i. ¢., plants either pecu- 
liar to Madeira, or common to it and the Canaries 
or Azores, but not natives of any of the continents; 
the third consists of tropical or sub- tropical species, 
American, Indian, or in some few cases African, 
but not European ; most, if not all of these, are 
probably introduced plants. The large proportion 
of South European plants in Madeira—480 out 
of less than 700 phzenogamous species—is very 
striking, and seems, at first sight, in some degree 
to support the hypothesis of Bory de St. Vincent 
and E. Forbes, concerning the former existence of 
an Atlantic continent, by which the three Macaro- 
mesan groups might have been connected with 
Western Europe and North-Western Africa. There 
are, however, some botanical anomalies difficult to 


explain on the hypothesis, since the majority of 


“Herodotus. 





the plants common to Southern Europe and Ma- 
deira, instead of being more particularly those of 
Western Europe, as might have been expected if 
any such a communication had existed, are species 
general throughout the Mediterranean, while few, 
if any, of the more characteristic plants of Spain 
and Portugal occur in Madeira, and Dr. Hooker 
has called attention to the singular fact, that out 
of the 480 European species common to Madeira, 
only 170 are found in the neighbourhood of Gibral- 
tar, although this latter locality has as many as 
456 indigenous plants. On the whole, therefore, 
Mr. Bunbury is hardly disposed to think that the 
botanical evidence afforded by Madeira and the 
other groups in question, in their present state, 
gives very decisive support to the theory of an 
Atlantic continent. 


Antiquaries.— March 15th.—F. Ouvry, Esq., 
Treasurer, inthe chair. Colonel Harding exhibited 
sketches of Greek crosses found on the bodies of 
Russians killed in the Crimean campaign. The 
Rey. Thomas Hugo exhibited a horseman’s mace 
found in Fleet-street. Mr. Tymms exhibited, 
through the Secretary, some fine Anglo-Saxon 
fibula, found in a cemetery at Stow Heath. Also 
some leaden crosses inscribed CRVX.XPI.TRIVMPHAT 
—CRVX.XPI,PELLIT.HOSTEM. The latter found in 
the Cemeterium Fratrum, at Bury St. Edmunds. 
Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited a very curious 
ivory viatorium, remarkable for the minuteness and 
accuracy of the numerals with which it was covered. 
Sir Henry Ellis exhibited an impression in gutta- 
percha from a seal of the town of Boppart, on the 
Rhine, in which, surrounded by other buildings, is 
a representation of the towers of the Hoffchurch, 
erected in 1200. Mr. Akerman communicated an 
extract from a letter he had received from M. 
Troyon, of Bel Air, giving an account of the discovery 
of ancient habitations erected on piles, which had 
been exposed to view in consequence of the subsi- 
dence of the waters of the Lake of Neuchatel in the 
past year. These buildings were evidently of a 
remote period, long anterior to the Roman domi- 
nation, and exactly answer the description of 
Mr. Akerman also -contributed tran- 
scripts of five letters of Dr. Devivier, a surgeon in 
the army of the Parliament, written from Leeds, 
and addressed to Captain Adam Baynes. The first 
of these epistles is remarkable for its very decided 
tone, and was written at the time when Cromwell 
was contemplating the usurpation of the kingly 
title. It expresses great fears for the result of 
such a step, and declares the unanimous feeling of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire to be against it, 


Noumismatic.— March 22nd.—J. B. Bergne, 
Esq., in the chair. Mr. Roach Smith exhibited a 
remarkably fine imperial Greek coin, of the large 
brass size, of Caracalla, struck at Perinthus or 
Heraclea; the reverse, a galley with the sail set. 
This rare coin was found a short time since during 
some excavations made near the Tower. It is 
almost, if not quite, the only Greek coin, Mr. 
Roach Smith observed, he could authenticate as 
discovered in London. With this coin was ex- 
hibited an ancient leaden piece, struck from the 
dies for the penny of William the Conqueror. It 
is similar to Fig. 246, Pl. XIX., of Hawkins’s 
‘ Silver Coins of England,’ and was found at Wal- 
brook in the City. It is now in Mr. Roach Smith’s 
collection. Mr. Evans exhibited two copper coins 
of Cunobeline, in singularly fine preservation. The 
one presented on the obverse a galeated head to 
the right, with the legend CVNOBELINVS; and on 
the reverse a sow standing to the right, and the 
legend TASCIIOVAN, and apparently an F in the 
exergue. The other showed a laureated head to 
the left, with the legend cvNOBELINI. The reverse 
of this coin gives the legend TASCIOVANI . F, the 
device being a centaur to the right blowing a horn. 
The workmanship of these coins is of a superior 
order to that of the generality of British coins, and 
conveys the impression that the dies were the pro- 





duction of Roman artists, If this were the case, 
there can be but little doubt that Mr. Birch’s in- 
terpretation of the legend of the reverse as TAS- 
CIOVANI . FILIVS . is correct, especially when we 
consider the analogy of Roman contemporary coins 
with AVGVSTVS . DIVI. F. uponthem. Mr. Vaux 
read a paper on Bactrian coins, by Dr. W. H. 
Scott of Edinburgh, with which the proceedings 
terminated. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On the Construction of 
Railway Crossings and Switches, By Mr, B, 
Burleigh.) 

— Zoological, 9 p.m. 

—  Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(1. Mr. Bonomi on the 
Assyrian Deity, Nisroch; Dr. Benisch on the 
Cuthite Idol, Nergal,) 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Robert Hunt, 
F.R.S., on the Mineral Industries of the United 
Kingdom.) 

_ Graphic, 8 p.m. 

—  Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(T. Chisholm Anstey, Esq., 
on the Ethnology of the Macedonian Con- 
quests.) 

— _ Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m, 

— Botanical, 8 p.m. 

—  Philological, 8 p.m, 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m, 
-- Botanic, 4 p.m. 








VARIETIES. 


Shakespeare's Palm Tree.—‘‘ Look here,” says 
Rosalind, ‘‘what I found on a palm tree.” ‘A 
palm tree in the forest of Arden,” remarks 
Steevens, ‘‘is as much out of place as a lioness in 
the subsequent scene.” Collier tries to get rid of 
the difficulty by suggesting that Shakespeare may 
have written ‘‘ plane tree.” Both the remark and 
the suggestion, observes Miss Baker, ‘‘ might have 

spared,.if those gentlemen had been aware 

that in the counties bordering on the Forest of 
Arden, the name of an exotic tree is transferred to 
an indigenous one.” The salix caprea, or goat- 
willow, is popularly known as the ‘‘ palm” in 
Northamptonshire, no doubt from having been 
used for the decoration of churches on Palm 
Sunday—its graceful yellow blossoms, appearing 
at a time when few other trees have put forth a 
leaf, having won for it that distinction. Clare so 
calls it :— 

“Ye leaning palms, that seem to look 

Pleased o’er your image in the brook.” 

That Shakespeare included the willow in his 
forest scenery is certain, from another passage in 
the same play :— 

“West of this place, down in the neighbour bottom, 

The rank of osiers by the murmuring stream, 
Left on your right hand brings you to the place.” 

The customs and amusements of Northamp- 
tonshire, which are frequently noticed in these 
volumes, were identical with those of the neigh- 
fmoner. county of Warwick, and, in like manner, 
illustrate very clearly many passages in the t 
dramatist.— Miss Baker’s Glossary of Nerilang- 
tonshire Words. 

The Go-aheads par excellence.—We are informed 
that there is great danger that the American De- 
partment in the Great Exhibition at Paris will be, 
in the outset at least, as poorly represented as it 
was in London. Various causes have tended to 
this result, among which may be mentioned the 
business depression which has been felt during the 
past few months, the pecuniary losses connected 
with the New York Exhibition, and the total lack 
of interest in the matter on the part of the United 
States Government. England, Austria, many of 
the German States, Holland, Belgium, and Sar- 
dinia, have all appropriated liberal sums for the. 
transportation of the works of exhibitors from 
those countries, and for the payment of commis- 
sioners who will represent their interests. Will 
our republican government be less mindful of the 
interest of its citizens? American Literary 
Gazette. 
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MR. HIGHLEY’S 


Periodical Publications 


NOW READY. 
NOTICE. 


*,* Gentlemen desirous of having any of the following 
Periodicals regularly forwarded on the day of Publication 
are requested to remit, at the commencement of each year, 
the amount of the Awwuat SuBscRiPtiIon specified, 


The QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 


PUBLIC HEALTH, and RECORD of EPIDEMICS; 
canting Oe Transactions of the Epidemiological So- 
ciety of London, Edited by Dr. B, W. RICHARDSON. 
No. I. will be published on March 31st, 1855. Annual 
Stamped Subscription, 10s,; Single Parts, 3s, each, 


The BRITISH and FOREIGN 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW; being a combi- 
nation of “The Medico-Chirurgical Review,” formerly 
edited by Dr. James Jonnson; and “The British and 
Foreign Medical Review,” formerly edited by Dr, ForBzs. 
Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, 24s.; or 6s, 


r Part, 
¢ We regard the ‘British and Foreign Medical Review’ as 
quite a model of what reviews should be now-a-days. It 
addresses, of course, a special class; but the way it is edited 
might teach something to all the other reviews, It is worth 
consulting even by non-medical readers,”—TZhe Leader, 


The ASYLUM JOURNAL. Pub- 


lished by Authority of the Association of Medical Officers 
of Asylums and Hospitals for the Insane, Edited b 
Dr, BUCKNILL, Devon County Asylum, Publish 
every Six Weeks, Annual Stamped Subscription, 4s, 8d, 
Price 6d,; Stamped, 7d, in Parts. 
“Tt will evidently be a very useful periodical for the class 
for whom it is intended,”—Medico-Chirurgical Review, 


The MONTHLY JOURNAL of 


MEDICINE; contai: Origi Communications, 
Reviews, Periscope, Medical News, &. Illustrations, 
8vo, Annual Subscription, 24s.; or 2s, per Part, No, I, 
New Series, commenced January, 1856, 


THE DUBLIN HOSPITAL 


loathe “Annual Stamped Subscription, 10s; or separate 
ont a iption, 10s,; or separate 
number, 5d. by Post, 

“Tt is intended as a record of the most interesting cases 
in the Irish hospitals,”—Medico-Chirurgical Review, 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL of MI- 


CROSCOPICAL SCIENCE; including the Transactions 
of the Microscopical Society of London, Edited b: 
E, LANKEST M.LD., F.BS., F.LS., &.; and G, 
BUSK, F.R.CS,, F.LS., &o, Illustrated with Litho- 
Woodeuts, 8vo, Annual Subscription, 16s, ; 


5 puanten 
The NATURAL HISTORY RE- 


VIEW: including the Transactions of all the Irish 
Natural History Soci Published Quarterly, Annual 
Subscription, 8s,; or 2s, 6d, per separate Part, 

*,* A Periodical devoted to advance the cause of Natural 
History by recording many interesting communications, 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


1, 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.8. 


A CAMPAIGN in the CRIMEA:|/0ra of New Zealand. | | 


InoLupiIne AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES OF With 130 Plates, Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured 
ALMA, BALAKLAVA, AND INKERMAN, £8 15s, plain, [Now completed, * 

Bx LIEUT. GEORGE PEARD, 20th Regiment, 
Small 8vo, 6s, [Neat week, 


The CRIMEA, the BLACK SEA, 
and the BALTIC: 


InoLupIna AN AccouNnT OF SEBASTOPOL, 
By CHARLES HENRY SCOTT, 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
III, 


OUR CAMP in TURKEY and the 
WAY TO IT. 


By MRS, YOUNG, Author of ‘ Cutch,’ ‘ Western India,’ &c, 
Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


Iv. 

A HISTORY of MODERN ITALY, 
From THE First French REVOLUTION TO 
THE YEAR 1850. 

By RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON, 

Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


WORLDS BEYOND the EARTH. 


By MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS. 
Crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 6s, 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
ENGLAND under the STUARTS. 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, 
Three Vols. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s, 


2, 
New Book by Acheta, 


March Winds and April Showers; 
Being Notes and Notions on a few Created Things, By 
the Author of “Episodes of Insect Life,” With nume 
rous wood engravings, Price 5s, 


3, 
G. B. Sowerby, F.L.8, 


Popular British Conchology ; 
ontaining a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles, | G. B, SOWERBY, jun, 
re ith twenty coloured plates, Royal 16mo, price 


4, 
R. M. Stark. 
A Popular History of British 
Mosses; Comprising a General Account of their Strue 
ture, Fructification, rag gt General Distri. 


bution. By R, M. STARK, Esq. With twenty coloured 
plates, Royal 16mo, priee 10s, 6d. 7 


5, 
J. Beete Jukes, F.G.8. 


Popular Physical Geology. 

y J. BEETE JUKES, F.GS., President of the Geo 
logical Society of Dublin, With 20 Landscape Views of 
Geological Scenery in Double-Tinted Lithography, 
Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d, 






6. 
Thomas Moore, F.L.8. 


Popular History of British Ferns 
and the Allied Plants; comprising the Club Mosses, 
Pepperworts, and Horsetails. By THOMAS MOORE, 
F.L.S., Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea, With 
20 coloured plates by Fitch, Royal 16mo, price 10s, 64, 


London: Ricuarp BentiEy, New Burlington Street. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF THE VINE, 


As tell under Glass as in the Open Air. 


_ By J. SANDERS. 
WITH NINE PLATES, 8vo, price 6s, 











LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Now ready, 


THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN E. SOWERBY, 


THE DESORIPTIONS, SYNONYMS, &., BY CHARLES JOHNSON, ESQ 
In One Vol, cloth boards, containing 49 Plates, full coloured, 278,; partly coloured, 14s, 





JOHN E, SOWERBY, 3, MEAD PLACE, LAMBETH, 





which are constantly being made to various Societies, but 
which have hitherto seldom had any notice, or me a 
cation in the newspapers of the ; to review 


Works, eet gos dir leek contents of Periodicals 


Vit, 

COSMOS. Revue Encyclopedique 
Hebdomadaire des Progrés des Sciences, et de leurs 
Eger aux Arts et |’Industrie, fondée M.B. R, 
DE MONTFORT, rédigée par M. L’ABBE MOIGNO, 
Annual Stamped Subscription for 1855, 25s., payable in 
advance to Mr. Highley, the appointed English Publisher 


1x, 

THE SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIR- 
CULAR: A te Metered” Motel A beted 
Sciences, Annual Stamped Subscription, 2s, Forwarded 
gratis to Mr, Highley’s regular Customers, 


%,°® Subscriptions should be wenn 
“nade payable to SamuzL HiaHLEY ss he sires te” 


London; SamuzL H1iGHuEY, 32, Fleet Street, 





PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 123, APRIL, 


SIR JASPER CAREW, KNT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAURICE TIERNAY,” 
Is now ready, price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


*,* This work, by one of the most popular writers of the present day, is now first published in a collected 
form, reprinted from the Dublin University Magazine, 





Notice of Maurice Tiernay, 


* This novel, which forms the 119th volume of ‘The Parlour Library,’ while written in the dashing style for 
the Author of ‘ Lorrequer’ is celebrated, is founded on historical facts, and is full of interesting historical . 
is a story of the time of the French Revolution and of the Empire. The accounts of the French invasion of Ire 
capture of Wolfe Tone, and other incidents, are as authentic in detail as they are graphic in style, The work has already 
poh in the pages of the Dublin eng Eon gear but its publication in a separate form admits of our thus bearing 
ony to its merits as a standard work of fiction. The Paces of ‘The Parlour Library,’ in meeting the demand for 
good reading in hs ateractivo series of books, has acted wi judgment and spirit, The story of ‘Maurice Tiernay’ isu? 
be widely popular,"-—-Literary Gazette, 
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In handsome imperial mite, yin ote coloured gan. price 
T= RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 


IMALAYA. With Drawings and Descriptions made on 
the P. By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F,R.S. Edited by Sir 
‘W. J. Hooxen, D.C.L., F.R.S, 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


STERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 


the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D., Assistant- Surgeon, Bengal Army. With 
Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 8yo, price lis. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King Street, Cheapside. Established 1834. 

The entire Profits are divided amongst the Members. 

The Assurances in force are £1,100,000 ; the Income upwards of 
£45,000 per annum ; and the Invested Capital (from accumulated 
premiums) more than £221,000. 

The last Report, and the Accounts to 31st December, 1851, with 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, may be had by a written or 
personal application, CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fleet 
Street, London, April 2, 1855.— NOTICE is HEREBY 
GIVEN, that the BOOKS for the TRANSFER of SHARES in 
this Society will be RE-OPENED on Wednesday, the 11th instant. 
The Dividends for the year 1854 will be payable on Thursday, the 
12th instant, and on any subsequent day, between the hours of 

Ten and Three o'Clock, 

By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 

















NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Directors. 
Chairman.—Samvuzt Hargurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—CnaRias Lusuineton, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 
Puysicrans. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D., — | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
‘2 


USTERS. 

John Feltham, Esq. Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 

Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
Banker —Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.,and Bank of England. 

Soliciter—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.8. 

Abstract of the REPORT of the DIRECTORS for 1854. 
The number of policies issued during the year...........- 1,30 
Assuring the sum of. .,....00.+ 583,074 0 0 
Annual premiums thereon. ,. ....+.0+s05 - 19,634 8 8 
Policies issued from the commencement of nstitution 

in December, 1835......ecececsecsecces saveccescvcees 17,494 
Policies now im fOrCE ....0.0-scccersccvcccscccercccccccce MOT 
Annual Income—From Premiums 

(after deducting £33,348 abate- 

ment allowed) .......ee+e+0--¢ 
Ditto—From Interest on invested 

capital 


£177,999 5 9 
44,073 7 7 


Amount returned to members in abatement of 
PFEMIUMS....cccrccccccccccccccccccccccscccee 940,184 11 8 
Amount of bonuses added to sums assured....... 126,564 0 0 
Amount paid > gone by death from the com- 
e instituti 


see eee eeeenerereeseceeee 


£222,072 13 4 





BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 


ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 


PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury at the Head Office 
in London, and may aiso be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts,sent free 
on application. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London, 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. , 

The Scace or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found of a 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Fovs. Firras, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cles every fifth year,and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

Onz-Tarep of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy 
to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums ot 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value, 

Sxcurity.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which 
peso is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 

ocieties. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

At the close of the last Financial Year thesums 
Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000 
The Premium Fund tomorethan ..., . 800,900 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





oft ccccscccecesescce $41,969 11 12 
Balance of receipts over the disbursements in the 
JOBE .-ceccces gidecncéucheae « sccee 117,669 6 0 
Increasing the capital stock of the institution to .1,°92,166 9 8 
At the last division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20, 1852, 
the reductions varied from 6 to 89 per cent. on the original amount 
of premiums, according to the age of the member, and the time 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like 
manner from 50 to 75 per cent, on the amount of premiums received 
during the preceding five years. 
Members whose premiums became due on the Ist April are 
reminded that they must be paid within 30 days of that time. 
Prospectuses and other information may be obtained on applica- 


tion at the Office, 
April, 1855. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1837, 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. ~ 
Half premiums, only, required during first seven years. 

a Assured payable at Sixty, or at Death if occurring pre- 
viously. 

BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

Profits divided annually. 

Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 

Half-credit Policies—the unpaid half-premi liquidated ou 
of the profits. 
___(PRoPRiztaRy.) | 

Half Whole 
Premium|Premium|| 
IstSeven| Rem. || 

Years. | of Life. | 


s. d. 
6 








(MUTUAL.) 
Half- 





Annual 
Pre- 
mium. 





Age. 





Years.) Mths. 
| 30 
4 | 
0 | 
4 























£ 

23 
218 
45 
6 13 





B. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, Two Millions. Established in 1836. 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Offices; 37, Castle-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry, London; 
and 61, King-street, Manchester. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Bart. | Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 
Chat Pe Be Javenton:. 
airman—Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. 
Deputy Chatrmen—Jos. C, Ewart, M.P., & Francis Haywood, Esqs. 
Secretary —Swinton Boult, Esq. 
Directors 1x Lonpow. 
Chairman—Matthew Forster, Esq. 
= Chairman— George Frederick Young, Esq. 
nt Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
Directors 1n Mancuester. 
Chairman—Samuel Ashton, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—R. A. Kennedy, Esq. 
Pr FIRE DEPARTMENT. 1854. 
13,612 . + Premiums Received. . . . £146,096 
furances may be effected in this department on terms as low 
as those ‘deers poet Companies. 

Farming s nsured at 3s. per cent., free from the conditions 
of average, and allowing a Steam Threshing Machine 
Por LIFE DEPARTMENT. 1854. 

913. . . Premiums on New Business. . . £10,267 
Annuities Immediate and Deferred. 
Uses oremee _— oe Policy is issued. 

° mp Duty charged. 
Prospectuses and further inf en Sap we 
Oppel ihe Company, or from ar ¢ the Agents. 
en whose Policies with this Company expire on the 
ee are tfully reminded that receipts for the re- 

same be found at the Head Offices in Liverpool, 
London, and Manchester, and in the hands of the ts. 


x . 0. IN BOULT, Secretary the Covinsny 





ined at the 


OR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 

there are few Articles more useful, or more generally accept- 

able, than appropriate FAIR LINEN CLOTHS FOR THE HOLY 

COMMUNION. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate 

devices, in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. te £5. A 

priced list, with engravings, sent by post on application, Parcels 
delivered Free at all principal Railway Stations. 

Gilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS, 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nouncesthat he hasa very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 


T MR. MECHTS ESTABLISHMENT, 
4, LEADENHALL STREET, London, are exhibited the 
finest specimens of British Manufactures, in Dressing. cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manu- 
factures and Bagatelle-tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders executed. Supe- 
rior Hair and other Toilet Brushes. N.B. Mr. Mechi’s West End 
Establishment, No. 112, Regent Street, will open ina few days, 








(yoco4, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 

substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so0 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion, One pound packet, 
ls. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homq@opathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 

112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
§2, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission in the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 

the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 

Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10g. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. 

The Testimonials of their efficacy are too numerous for publica- 
tion. 


EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 

direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puri- 

fied, and nearly tasteless. Imperial Measure, half-pints,2s,; pints, 
3s. 6d.; quarts, 68. 6d.; five pint bottle, lis. 

*,” Orders from the country should expressly state “‘ KEAT- 

ING’S COD LIVER OIL.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS EXTRAORDINARY 
REMEDY for DEBILITY,—Mr. John Collins, of Airdrie, 
states in a letter to Professor Holloway, that having derived such 
immense benefit from the use of his Pills, he has great pleasure in 
bearing {i y to their derful pro, jes, For a long time 
he was afflicted with nervous debility, loss of appetite, and suf- 
fered also from a disordered liver ; his complexion became sallow, 
and his frame so emaciated, that there appeared little hopes of his 
recovery, and after trying other medicines in vain, he is proud to 
acknowledge that he is solely indebted to Holloway’s Pills for the 
radical cure effected in him.—Sold by all Venders of Medicine ; 
and at Professor Holloway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, 
and 80, Maiden Lane, New York. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. 


Extracts from Medical Testimonials. 


The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. 
F.R.S.E., F.L.S,, Professor at the University of London, Author 
of ‘‘ The Elementsof Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c. 

**I know that no one can be better, and few so well, acquainted 
with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as 
yourself, whom I regard asthe highest authority on the subject. 
The oil which you gave me wasof the very finest quality, whether 

idered with ref to its colour, flavour, or chemical pro- 
perties; andI am isfied that for dicinal purposes no finer 
oilcan be procured.” 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free 
Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the 
** Lancet,” Author of “‘ Food and its Adulterations,” &c., &c. 

**T have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually p’ ibe it pref to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 
condition.”’ 

Sold in Bottles, labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and Signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and CO.,77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole accredited Con- 
signees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 
Possessions. 

May be obtained, in the country, from respectable Chemists and 
Vendors of Medieine. Should any difficulty be experienced in 
procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansar, Harronp, and Co. will forward 
four half-pint bottles to any part of England, CarriacE-Paip, on 
receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), ds. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 98.—-IMPERIAL MEASURE, 


























DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION, 
Just Published, New Edition, price ls. ; or by Post for ls. 6d. 


4 Neer SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 
and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self Manag t; together with i for ring 
health, longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By S. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s,; by Post, 2s. 6d. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 


toms,andCure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the us consequences iting from the dangerous 
remedies commonly employed in the treatment of this disease. 
This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes ns who suffer from the 
various disorders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 








RICE’S PATENT FAMILY KNIFE 
CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly useful invention will 

be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery 
Polish to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring 
the steel more than the ordinary board, being manufactured 
entirely of buff leather. Prices: four knives, 24 guiness; six 
knives, 34 guineas; and eight knives, 4$ guineas. To be had, 
wholesale and retail, of the manufacturers, hg tonne ~ co., 








their p , and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval. 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Patern 


Row; Hannay, 
63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill ; and al? Booksellers, 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 64. 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 


that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Hecvens Derangement. By A M i j OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE 


> ‘ 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 62, Paternoster Row. 








~ THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


_LAprilt 











18, Great inns Srrzer, 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 








VOLS. ITI. ann IV. or 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND 
CABINETS OF GEORGE III. 


FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. COMPLETING THE WORK. In 8vo, with Portraits. 


Among the principal important and interesting subjects of these volumes (comprising the period from 1800 to 1810) are the following:—The Unim 
of Great Britain and Ireland—The Catholic Question—The Retirement from Office of Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville—The Addington Administration 
The Peace of Amiens—The connexion of the Prince of Wales with the Opposition—The Coalition of Pitt, Fox, and Grenville—The Downfall of the 
Addington Ministry—The Conduct of the Princess of Wales—Nelson in the Baltic and at Trafalgar—The Administration of Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox— 
The Abolition of the Slave Trade—The Walcheren Expedition—The Inquiry into the conduct of the Duke of York—The Convention of Cintra—The 
Expeditions to Portugal and Spain—The Quarrel of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning—The Malady of George III.—Proceedings for the Establishment 
of the Regency, &c. The volumes also comprise the Private Correspondence of Lord Grenville, when Secretary of State and First Lord of the Treasury 
of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, when President of the Board of Control and First Lord of the Admiralty—of the Duke of Wellington, during his 
early Campaigns in the Peninsula; with numerous confidential communications from George III., the Prince of Wales, Lords Castlereagh, Elgin, Hobart, 
Camden, Essex, Carysfort, Melville, Howick, Wellesley, Fitzwilliam, Temple, Buckingham, Mr, Fox, Mr. Wyndham, &c. &c. 


MEMOIRS of LIEUT. BELLOT; with his Journal 
ofa ras in the POLAR SEAS in SEARCH of Sir JOHN FRANKLIN, 2 vols, 
with Po 


A NEW WORK by LEIGH HUNT. 
The MONARCHS of the MAIN. By George W. 


THORNBURY, Esq. 8 vols. 


MY TRAVELS; or, An ‘Unsentimental J ourney 


h FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, and TRALY. By Captain CHAMIER, Author 
of “The Life of a Sailor,” &c, 3 vols, 


NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. By Sam Slick. 


2 vols, 





2 vols. [Now ready, 


New Novels by the following Popular Authors: 


Mrs. TROLLOPE; the AUTHOR of “EMILIA WYNDHAM;' 
Mrs. MABERLY; the AUTHOR of “TEMPTATION” the 
AUTHOR of “SINGLETON FONTENOY,” dc. 


Also, just published, 


CONSTANCE HERBERT. By Miss Jewsbuy., 


3 vols, 


THE WIFE’S TRIALS: A Novel. 3 vols. 
THE SECRET MARRIAGE; or, Contrasts in Life, 


A Novel. By Miss F. WILLIAMS, 83 vols, 





INTERESTING NEW WORKS—NOW READY. 








In 2 vols, post 8vo, with a Drawing from his Bust by C. Moorg, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE RIGHT HON. RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. 


By TORRENS M‘CULLAGH, Esq. 
Also, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 


MR. SHEIL’S LEGAL AND POLITICAL SKETCHES. 
EpitepD, with NOTES, sy M. W. SAVAGE, Ese. 


‘The value of these Sketches as contributions to the history of Ireland during a stirring and momentous period in her annals, will alone be sufficient 
to procure for them a permanent place amongst the productions of the age. They serve to rescue from the danger of being lost many interesting 
regarding some of the most eminent men of an age now passed.” — Belfast Whig. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of ENGLAND. By 


Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. The Sixth and Concluding Volume, comprising the 4 
ehed of the Life of the Queen of Bohemia—Mary, cess of Orange—Henrietta, 
Duchess of Orleans, &c., with Portraits, 


‘The MODERN ORLANDO. By Dr. Croly. Second 


Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 
“ By far the best thing of the kind that has been written since Byron.”—Lit, Gazette, 
“ Dr. Croly has only done justice to himself in putting his name to the wittiest poem of 
the day.” Britannia, 


CHEAP EDITION of the CRESCENT and the 


CROSS. By _— WARBURTON. 1 vol. 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 


“The new interest given to all that relates to Turkey and the East, will doubtless create 
anew for so ¢’ lever description oft a8 Me, wayyy orb ed er sehen 
ited by ten editions. The eleventh now appears, an 


whose 
doubtless will Be coe moot most ely b Donat 4 we! of ' for it is brought within he 
means of all classes by ort exten bought 


CHEAP EDITION of PEPYS’ DIARY and COB 


RESPONDENCE; comprising all the recent additional Notes and 
printed uniformly with the last Edition of Evelyn’s “Diary.” In 4 vols, post 8M, 
With Portraits, &c., price only 6s. each bound, 


CHEAP EDITION of LIVES of the 


ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND, With all the late Improvements, sad 
Portraits of every Queen. 8 vols., 7s, 6d, each, bound, 


CHEAP EDITION of MADAME D’ARBLAYS 


DIARY and LETTERS. In 7 vols, with Portraits, price only 3s, each, bound. « '* 


The QUEENS before the CONQUEST. By Mn. 
MATTHEW HALL, 2 vols, 21s. bound. 
“Mrs, Hall’s work presents a clear and connected series of records of the early ho 





sovereigns of England, The book is of great interest.”—Literary Gazette, 








PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, _BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST & BLACKETT, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STR 


— Printed for Lovell Reeve, of6, Hearieti Set 


and published by him 


his Office, 5, 
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